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PREFACE 


In  1817  the  yeoman  farmer,  Morris  Birkbeck,  left  his 
home  in  Surrey  to  carve  out  a  new  home  and  a  new 
career  for  himself  and  his  family  of  boys  and  girls, 
whom  he  took  with  him,  in  what  was  then  known  as 
Illinois  Territory.  Birkbeck’s  name  will  be  familiar  to 
all  those  who  have  dipped  into  William  Cobbett’s 
Rural  Rides  and  remember  the  biting  remarks  with 
which  the  author  condemned  Birkbeck’s  proceedings. 
In  the  volumes  which  are  included  in  the  Centennial 
History  of  Illinois  and  in  the  series  Western  Travels  the 
name  of  Birkbeck  and  of  the  settlement  he  founded 
appears  with  some  frequency.  Lastly  he  himself  wrote 
and  published  his  Journey  to  Illinois  and  his  Tetters  from 
Illinois .  The  letters,  however,  cover  only  the  first  year 
of  his  sojourn  in  America  and  are  largely  technical  in 
character.  But  Birkbeck,  his  sons  and  especially  his 
daughters  wrote  other  letters ;  to  relatives  in  England ; 
describing  their  experiences  in  a  lighter  and  more  con¬ 
versational  vein.  These  letters  were  handed  down  by  the 
family  to  whom  they  were  addressed  until  they  came 
into  the  possession  of  their  descendant,  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Hake,  one  time  Director  of  the  National  Portrait 
Gallery.  I  have  used  them  for  this  monograph  with 
the  permission  of  Lady  Hake.  To  build  up  the  picture 
I  have  freely  drawn  on  Birkbeck’s  writings  referred  to 
above ;  partly  because  they  help  the  reader  to  visualize 
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the  writer  and  his  experiences,  but  also  because, 
although  copies  of  the  two  volumes,  published  in  1 8  1 8, 
can  still  occasionally  be  found  they  are  now  somewhat 
rare. 

I  should  like  to  thank  both  Miss  Dance  of  the 
Record  Office  at  Guildford  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  that 
at  Kingston-on-Thames  for  the  help  they  have  gener¬ 
ously  given  me  in  my  inquiries  into  the  Birkbeck 
family  and  their  home  at  Wanborough,  Surrey,  which 
gave  its  name  to  the  settlement  on  the  English  Prairie, 
Illinois.  I  must  also  thank  Miss  Mary  Treadgold  for 
reading  the  manuscript  and  for  her  kind  and  most 
helpful  comments.  To  Professor  H.  Hale  Bellot  I  owe  a 
double  debt  of  gratitude;  for  reading  the  original 
letters  and  encouraging  me  to  publish  them,  and  no 
less  for  reading  and  commenting  on  the  book  in  proof. 
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PROLOGUE 

The  year  was  1 8  1 6.  George  III,  old,  blind,  and  now, 
as  it  proved,  permanently  insane,  had  still  four  years  to 
live.  Liverpool  was  Prime  Minister.  England  itself  lay 
exhausted  after  the  long  struggle  with  Napoleon.  And 
in  Surrey  a  well-to-do  farmer  tenant  of  the  Earl  of 
Onslow  was  maturing  a  project  which  had  long  been  in 
his  mind.  It  was  that  he  should  make  the  great  adven¬ 
ture  of  beginning  life  anew  with  his  family  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Morris  Birkbeck  of  Wanborough  Farm,  yeoman, 
was  a  member  of  one  of  the  many  communities  of 
Quakers  scattered  throughout  the  English  counties. 
Wanborough,  lying  in  Surrey,  four  and  a  half  miles 
from  Guildford,  was  a  manor  belonging  to  the  Earl  of 
Onslow  and  had  been  in  the  hands  of  that  family  since 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  From  the 
middle  of  that  century  it  had  been  sub-let  as  a  farm; 
with  the  former  manor  house  as  the  farmer’s  dwelling. 

But  the  Birkbeck  family  did  not  originally  belong  to 
Surrey.  They  came  of  a  stock  which  had  branches  in 
Westmorland  and  Yorkshire.  What  was  the  business  of 
the  father,  also  a  Morris  Birkbeck,  is  not  absolutely 
proven.  He  may  not  have  been,  probably  was  not,  a 
farmer.  It  seems  likely  that  he  was  a  member  of  the 
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insurance  firm  in  London  trading  under  the  name  of 
Birkbeck  &  Blake.  He  had  married  Hannah  Brad¬ 
ford,  of  the  Quaker  family  of  that  name  in  Lancaster; 
and  by  her  he  had  had  an  only  child,  Morris  Birkbeck 
the  farmer,  who  had  been  born  in  1764  at  Settle  in 
Yorkshire. 

Then  in  1773  the  father  had  made  an  expedition  to 
America.  He  visited  North  Carolina  and  even  pur¬ 
chased  some  land  there.  But  his  stay  was  not  of  long 
duration.  He  was  back  in  England  in  1774,  and  went 
to  live  at  Wanborough  where  a  group  of  Friends  had 
established  themselves  before  1665.1  There  he  was 
active  among  his  co-religionists;  the  moving  spirit  in 
erecting  a  new  Meeting  House,  one  of  the  stones  of 
which  incorporated  in  a  later  building  still  bears  his 
initials.  The  boy  Morris  was  nine  years  old  when  they 
came  into  Surrey.  At  Wanborough  he  grew  up;  and 
took  up  farming  as  his  profession.  In  accordance  with 
the  almost  invariable  Quaker  custom  he  found  his  wife, 
as  his  father  had  found  his,  among  the  Society  of 
Friends.  She  was  Prudence,  the  daughter  of  Richard 
and  Prudence  Bush  of  Wandsworth  in  Surrey.  During 
their  married  life  of  ten  years  — ■  she  died  in  1804-—  she 
bore  him  seven  children ;  four  sons  and  three  daughters. 
The  old  father  lived  on.  In  1 8 1 6  he  died  at  the  age  of 
eighty-two.  In  that  year  the  son,  the  prosperous  farmer, 
now  aged  fifty-two,  was  busily  making  plans  to  be  quit 
of  his  farm  and  his  home  and  go  to  a  new  country. 

1  See  pamphlet  ‘Early  Quakerism  in  Guildford’,  H.  Rowntree  with 
William  C.  Steward. 
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Yet  Morris  Birkbeck’s  position  in  Wanborough 
must  in  many  respects  have  been  comfortable  enough. 
The  farm  was  of  at  least  fifteen  hundred  acres;  and  all 
indications  point  to  his  being  not  only  a  well-to-do  but 
a  progressive  farmer.  He  is  said  to  be  the  first  man  to 
have  bred  merino  sheep  in  England.  His  dwelling 
place  looks  today  very  much  as  it  must  have  looked  in 
his  time ;  an  attractive  brick-built  house ;  seven-gabled ; 
with  the  date  1527  cut  into  a  stone  slab  above  the 
porch.  Much  of  this,  the  original  Tudor  building, 
stood  when  Birkbeck  was  living  there,  and  still  stands. 
The  clipped  yew  hedges  of  the  garden  may  well  be  for 
the  most  part  as  old  as  the  house.  The  great  tithe 
barns  just  across  the  road  from  the  garden  are  a  great 
deal  older.  Enough  of  the  original  interior  remains  to 
show  how  pleasant  were  the  rooms  occupied  by  the 
Birkbeck  family,  good-sized  rooms,  with  their  timbered 
ceilings  and  latticed  windows  looking  out  on  the 
Surrey  landscape.  Against  the  south  wing  of  the  house 
is  the  tiny  church  —  said  to  be  the  smallest  in  Surrey  — • 
of  which  part  dates  from  the  fourteenth  century.  But 
services  were  no  longer  held  there.  Unfrequented,  it 
had  ceased  in  1626  to  be  used  as  a  place  of  worship; 
and  became  a  kind  of  subsidiary  barn  or  perhaps  stables. 
So  it  was  in  Birkbeck’s  day;  and  it  was  not  until  well 
after  his  time,  in  1861,  that  it  was  restored  to  its 
original  purpose.  For  Birkbeck  its  condition  would 
have  no  particular  significance.  He  was  a  member  of 
standing  and  influence  in  the  community  of  Friends. 
Like  his  father,  he  had  interested  himself  in  the 
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building  of  the  new  Meeting  House  and  had  con¬ 
tributed  towards  its  cost  one  of  the  largest  sums 
received,  thirty  pounds,  precisely  the  same  amount  as 
his  father  gave. 

The  position  of  a  tenant  farmer  had  disadvantages. 
But  Lord  Onslow  is  said  to  have  been  a  tolerable 
landlord.  Cobbett  at  least  gives  him  good  marks  in 
that  respect.  Many  accusations  were  brought  against 
him;  but  they  referred  to  the  private  life  of  the  man 
rather  than  to  the  landlord.  He  is  the  ‘Tommy  Onslow’ 
of  many  ribald  verses: 

What  can  Tommy  Onslow  do? 

Why,  drive  a  chaise  and  two; 

Can  little  Tommy  do  no  more? 

Yes,  drive  a  coach  and  four. 

Yet  Birkbeck  was  making  up  his  mind  to  leave 
England,  his  prosperous  farm  and  his  comfortable 
home,  and  to  take  his  family  with  him.  The  reasons 
for  doing  so  may  well  have  been  diverse.  But  the  prime 
factors  which  brought  him  to  his  decision  were  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  unrest  due  to  social  conditions,  largely 
although  not  perhaps  entirely  the  aftermath  of  the 
prolonged  war;  and  the  political  disabilities  attending 
any  man  who  was  not  a  forty  shilling  freeholder  —  the 
Reform  Bill  was  still  some  way  off  —  and,  beyond 
these,  those  disabilities  which  made  the  Quakers  a 
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people  apart,  unable  to  take  their  share  in  any  activity 
which  required  either  the  taking  of  an  oath  or  joining 
in  the  communion  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
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records  show  many  of  their  communities  content  to 
live  quietly  their  own  lives;  always  inter-marrying;  the 
meeting  house  the  centre  of  their  activities;  and  those 
activities  numerous  and  distinguished  for  charity.  But 
plenty  of  them  were  resentful  of  their  position;  none 
the  less  so  because  it  was  traditional  among  them  to  be 
eager  for  social  reforms  of  all  kinds.  For  some  of  them, 
according  to  their  temperaments,  there  was  a  way  out ; 
across  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  without  significance  that 
Henry  Bradshaw  Fearon  who,  about  this  time,  had 
been  deputed  by  a  circle  of  friends  to  visit  the  United 
States  of  America  to  inquire  into  prospects  for  emi¬ 
grants  should  have  dedicated  his  report  ‘to  the  Friends 
of  Civil  and  Religious  Liberty’.1 

When  the  trail  had  been  blazed,  much  of  it  by  men 
of  Quaker  stock,  back  in  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  persecution  which  had  driven  the  emigrants  forth. 
That  had  ceased  with  the  Toleration  Act  of  1689.  But 
now  in  these  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  idea  of  emigration  was  much  to  the  fore  again; 
and  had  assumed  a  new  character.  It  was  not  primarily 
an  escape  from  persecution ;  nor  yet  a  possible  way  out 
for  the  impoverished  and  the  indigent.  It  was  most 
emphatically  a  lure  to  men  sufficiently  well-to-do  and 
well  established  who  were  yet  at  odds  with  the  social 
structure  of  their  own  country  as  expressed  in  politics 
and  religion. 

Of  these  was  Morris  Birkbeck  the  farmer.  Some¬ 
thing,  perhaps  a  great  deal,  must  be  allowed  for  the 

1  Published  as  Sketches  of  America ,  1 8 1 8 ;  reprinted  1819. 
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man’s  own  temperament.  He  shows  himself  through¬ 
out  in  his  notes  and  his  letters  as  one  who  was  at  all 
times  eager  to  make  experiments  —  experiments  not 
confined  to  one  aspect  of  life  only.  He  held  before  him 
the  vision  of  creating  for  himself  and  others  a  com¬ 
munity  in  which  political  and  social  equality  should 
afford  a  balanced  ordered  life  based  on  freedom  and 
justice.  But  he  was  also,  and  this  is  very  clear  through¬ 
out,  passionately  enthusiastic  at  the  thought  of  a  new 
field  in  which  to  exercise  his  abilities  and  experience 
as  a  farmer.  In  short  he  had  in  him  many  of  the 
qualities  of  a  pioneer;  not,  however,  those  wdiich  led 
to  adventure  pure  and  simple;  but  those  which  could 
turn  a  dream  into  a  business.  Something  of  these 
qualities  had  already  made  itself  manifest  in  some 
notes  which  he  had  written  and  published  concerning 
a  journey  he  had  taken  with  a  companion  through 
France  in  1814  and  in  which  he  had  eagerly  set  down 
as  he  saw  them  the  benefits  of  the  Revolution,  especially 
on  the  land.  Now  his  mind  was  made  up.  He  would 
cross  the  Atlantic  and  he  would  do  more.  The  easiest 
field  for  settlement  was  in  one  of  the  states  on  the 
eastern  coast.  He  intended  to  go  further.  He  would 
cross  the  Alleghanies  and  penetrate  into  the  states 
which  lay  beyond,  Ohio  or  Indiana;  or  even  into  what 
was  still  a  frontier  district,  Illinois  Territory. 

One  person  at  least,  and  that  no  less  a  person  than 
William  Cobbett  himself,  was  horrified  at  the  decision. 
But  Cobbett  and  Birkbeck  were  always  at  odds  one 
with  another,  each  accusing  the  other  of  wrong- 
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headedness,  masterfulness  and  a  general  desire  to  set 
the  world  to  rights.  On  this  occasion  the  disapproval 
expressed  by  Cobbett,  ‘that  old-fashioned  John  Bull’ 
as  he  has  been  aptly  called1,  was  vehement.  It  was  the 
more  vehement  because  in  his  opinion  Birkbeck  might, 
if  he  could  not  resist  the  call  to  America,  at  least  have 
determined  to  remain  in  what  was  something  like 
civilization  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Alleghanies.  ‘I 
was’,  he  wrote,  ‘in  Catherine  Street,  Strand,  London, 
when  he  [i.e.  Morris  Birkbeck]  had  one  of  his  daugh¬ 
ters  with  him.  After  talking  to  him  for  some  time, 
and  describing  the  risks  and  disadvantages  of  the  back 
countries,  I  turned  towards  the  daughter,  and,  in  a  sort 
of  joking  way,  said:  “Miss  Birkbeck,  take  my  advice: 
don’t  let  anybody  get  you  more  than  twenty  miles  from 
Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore.”  Upon 
which  he  gave  me  a  most  dignified  look,  and  observed, 
“Miss  Birkbeck  has  a  father,  Sir,  whom  she  knows  it 
to  be  her  duty  to  obey.”  ’  ‘That’,  remarks  Cobbett, 
‘was  enough  for  me’.2  Nobody  in  his  opinion  could  do 
anything  for  a  man  so  full  of  self-conceit. 

In  fact  the  idea  of  Birkbeck’s  defection  from  his  own 
country,  and  what  made  it  worse,  from  Surrey,  which 
was  Cobbett’s  own  county,  was  almost  more  than  the 
latter  could  bear.  It  was  a  constant  source  of  irritation. 
Looking,  during  one  of  his  rides,  at  the  land  round 
Sittingbourne,  he  remarks  that  ‘Mr.  Birkbeck  need 
not  have  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  Alleghany  into  the 

1  By  G.  M.  Trevelyan,  History  of  England ,  1926,  p.  621. 

2  Cobbett,  Rural  Rides,  ed.  Pitt.  1908,  II,  p.  59. 
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bargain,  to  look  for  land  too  rich  to  bear  wheat;  for 
here  is  a  plenty  of  it.’1  Again,  riding  across  Romney 
Marsh,  he  adds  to  one  of  his  most  felicitous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  countryside  the  sentence,  ‘I  wonder  how 
long  it  will  be  after  the  end  of  the  world  before  Mr. 
Birkbeck  will  see  the  American  “prairies”  half  so  good 
as  this  marsh.’2 

Birkbeck  had  gone  by  the  time  those  words  were 
written  and  news  of  him  was  coming  back  to  England. 
Others  had  gone  too;  and  notably  a  close  friend  of 
Birkbeck’s  had  preceded  him  by  nearly  two  years.  This 
was  George  Flower. 

Flower  was  the  son  of  that  vigorous  pamphleteer 
and  would-be  reformer,  Richard  Flower,8  proprietor 
of  Flower’s  Brewery  in  Hertford.  Anger  at  the  policy 
of  the  government  on  the  liquor  trade  had  led  him  to 
throw  up  his  brewery  business  and  become  a  farmer. 
This  in  its  turn  led  to  bitter  dissension  with  the  authori¬ 
ties  over  the  question  of  the  payment  of  tithe,  ever  a 
bone  of  contention  between  them  and  all  dissenters 
from  the  Established  Church,  not  excluding  the 
Society  of  Friends.  The  Flowers  decided,  as  Birkbeck 
was  to  do,  to  quit  England  and  find  a  new  home  with 
freedom  from  political  and  religious  disabilities  in 
America.  George  Flower  had  been  Birkbeck’s  com¬ 
panion  in  the  journey  through  France  in  1814,  and 
had  been  as  eager  as  he  in  observing  and  approving 
the  changes  brought  about  by  the  revolutionary  years. 

1  Cobbett,  Rural  Rides,  ed.  Pitt.  1908,  I,  p.  53.  2  ibid.,  I,  p.  304. 

3  For  father  and  son,  see  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 
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In  1 8 1 6  he  left  for  America,  going  ahead  of  his  family 
to  prepare  the  way  not  only  for  them  but  for  Birkbeck. 
He  travelled  as  far  west  as  the  Illinois  frontier  and  as 
far  south  as  Tennessee.  He  spent  part  of  the  winter  of 
1816-17  at  Monticello  with  Jefferson  to  whom  La 
Fayette  had  given  him  an  introduction.  And  he  too 
incurred  Cobbett’s  censure.  There  was  no  more  love 
between  Cobbett  and  Flower  than  between  the  former 
gentleman  and  Birkbeck.  In  letters  written  from 
Lexington  and  Illinois,  which  were  subsequently  pub¬ 
lished1  Flower  included  ‘a  refutation  of  the  mis¬ 
representations  of  Mr.  Cobbett’.  Attacking  that  ‘con¬ 
ceited  man  with  a  great  deal  of  loose  and  indistinct 
stuff  in  his  head’  he  announced  there  was  no  necessity 
to  apologize  for  his  language  since  ‘the  prophets  and 
apostles  when  describing  the  Cobbetts  of  their  day 
had  used  much  stronger  language  than  I  have  done’. 

In  March,  1817,  the  Birkbeck  family  sailed.  The 
farmer,  described  as  a  man  ‘below  middle  stature, 
spare,  muscular  and  wiry,  his  face  bronzed  and  lined 
by  exposure  to  the  weather’,2  had  with  him  the  two 
younger  of  his  four  sons,  Bradford  and  Charles,  lads 
in  their  teens.  One  of  the  two  elder  sons,  yet  another 
Morris,  scarcely  appears  in  the  narrative.  It  seems 
likely  that  at  this  time  he  was  employed  in  business  by 
a  relative.  He  visited  his  family  later,  but  he  had  no 
part  or  lot  in  their  particular  American  adventure. 

1  Early  Western  Travels,  X,  ed.  Thwaites,  pp.  118  seqq. 

2  Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  A  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Birkbeck  is  in 
private  possession.  It  is  reproduced  in  Centennial  History  of  Illinois, 
Introductory  Volume,  S.  Buck,  Illinois  in  1818,  facing  p.  84. 
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The  remaining  son,  Richard,  was  left  at  Wanborough 
to  settle  up  various  pieces  of  business  connected  with 
the  farm  and  the  family  belongings.  He  was  to  come 
out  when  this  was  accomplished.  With  their  father 
and  their  brothers  went  two  daughters,  Prudence  and 
Elizabeth.  What  had  become  of  the  third  daughter 
is  not  very  clear.  She  may  have  died  young. 

The  departure  was  on  the  13th  of  March  from 
Gravesend.  The  ship  was  the  America ,  five  hundred 
tons;  her  captain  was  named  Heth.  The  port  for  which 
they  were  bound  was  Norfolk  in  Virginia.  In  the  boat 
the  Birkbecks  occupied  both  the  cabin  and  the  steerage 
with,  in  the  latter,  only  two  other  passengers,  strangers 
who  fortunately  turned  out  to  be  ‘well  behaved  and 
unobtrusive’.  Towards  the  end  of  the  voyage  Birkbeck 
began  to  keep  a  diary1  which  he  continued  until 
August. 

On  May  2nd  the  vessel  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Hamp¬ 
ton  Roads.  The  next  day  Birkbeck  accompanied  the 
captain  in  the  pilot  boat  to  Norfolk  where  was  the 
Customs  House,  and  had  his  first  shock:  the  sight  of 
the  multitude  of  negroes  who  were  slaves.  ‘And  is  it, 
thought  I,  to  be  a  member  of  such  a  society  that  I  have 
quitted  England!’ 

Abhorrence  of  the  practice  of  slavery,  as  he  had 
learned  of  it  in  England,  was  not  anything  new  in 
Birkbeck’s  mental  experience.  When  Clarkson,  the 
friend  of  Wilberforce,  was  touring  England  to  rouse 
public  opinion  against  the  practice,  he  had  found  the 

1  For  publication  of  the  diary  see  p.  31. 
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strongest  and  most  earnest  support  among  the  Society 
of  Friends;  and  in  the  study  which  he  called  Por¬ 
traiture  of  Quakerism  he  draws  a  moving  picture  of 
the  communities  of  Friends  among  whom  he  travelled 
and  found  disciples.  Birkbeck,  learning  thus  of  slavery 
from  afar,  had  definitely  rejected  any  thought  of 
settling  in  Virginia  because  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
practice  in  that  state.  Now  as  he  set  foot  on  land  after 
his  voyage  the  actual  sight  of  slaves,  some  of  whom 
were  being  sold  in  the  street,  struck  sharply  upon  his 
senses. 

The  boat  continued.  At  City  Point,  fifteen  miles 
from  Petersburg,  Customs  necessitated  a  stay  of  a 
day.  The  Birkbecks  went  on  shore  to  take  dinner  at  a 
tavern  where  the  company  consisted  of  travellers, 
storekeepers,  lawyers  and  doctors.  Likewise  many 
planters  had  crowded  into  the  town,  for  it  was  a  day  of 
horse  racing.  The  races  were  marred  by  rain  which 
fell  continuously.  This,  however,  Birkbeck  reckoned 
as  fortunate,  for  everyone  rushed  back  into  the  tavern 
and  he  was  able  to  listen  and  to  join  in  the  conversation, 
particularly  of  the  planters.  His  conclusion  was  that  a 
Virginian  planter  was  a  sound  Republican  in  qualities 
with  the  high  spirited  independence  which  should  go 
with  that  character.  But  alas  he  was  also  far  too 
frequently  lax  in  morals,  and  he  was  a  slave  master.  It 
is  not  without  interest  that  Birkbeck  recalls  slavery  to 
be  the  prevailing  topic  of  the  talk.  He  may  himself 
have  well  led  the  conversation  in  that  direction.  But 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  noting  that  at  all  events 
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slavery  though  accepted  was  not  applauded  by  the 
speakers.  Many  of  the  planters,  he  remarks,  were 
anxious  to  be  rid  of  slavery;  more  deplored  it;  yet  all 
agreed  that  no  remedy  or  solution  was  in  sight. 

Two  days  later  the  voyage  on  the  America  came  to 
an  end.  The  boat  was  tied  up  and  the  captain  paid  off 
his  crew,  who  immediately  assembled  in  the  grog  store 
of  the  village,  drank  whisky;  engaged  in  a  general 
fight;  and  showed  themselves  ‘ferocious  banditti’  with 
whom,  reflected  Birkbeck  —  he  seems  to  have  been 
startled  and  surprised  —  he  and  his  family  had  been 
shut  up  in  very  close  quarters. 

The  next  stage  of  the  journey  was  to  Richmond;  by 
another  boat;  one  evidently  very  superior  in  accom¬ 
modation  to  the  America.  The  ladies  even  had  a 
separate  apartment  with  ‘a  female’  to  attend  upon  them. 
The  thirty  or  more  passengers  lived  up  to  the  elegance 
of  their  vessel,  and  ‘appeared  to  be  as  polite,  well 
dressed  and  well  instructed,  as  if  they  had  been  re¬ 
pairing  to  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  instead  of  to  the 
capital  of  Virginia’.  And  at  Richmond  George  Flower, 
with  perhaps  another  of  his  family,  awaited  the  new 
arrivals  to  join  them  on  the  journey  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies. 

The  little  party,  however,  did  not  leave  at  once. 
Birkbeck  had  brought  at  least  one  letter  of  introduction 
to  some  English  settlers.  He  also  took  the  opportunity 
to  visit  a  farm  which  he  surveyed  with  a  good  deal  of 
interest.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  journey  is  not,  as 
might  have  been  hazarded,  the  sense  of  isolation  from 
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his  kind,  but  rather  a  perpetual  meeting  and  greeting 
with  others  like-minded  to  himself  who  had  preceded 
him. 

Out  of  Virginia  towards  Washington;  by  steamboat 
which  plied  the  river  Potomac;  noting  the  houses  in 
fine  situations  on  the  banks;  and  among  them,  standing 
conspicuously,  Mount  Vernon.  The  federal  city,  an 
embryo  metropolis,  had,  the  traveller  noted,  about 
twenty  thousand  inhabitants.  Both  the  Capitol  and 
the  President’s  house  were  under  repair  from  the 
damage  sustained  in  the  war.  For  the  first,  ninety 
marble  capitals  had  been  imported  from  Italy.  Birk- 
beck  violently  disapproved.  This  exotic  taste  which 
demanded  foreign  decorations  was  in  his  opinion  quite 
un-American.  He  could  only  liken  it  in  its  affectation 
of  splendour  to  the  ‘painted  face  and  gaudy  headdress 
of  a  half  naked  Indian’.  His  preference  was  for  a  plain 
well-built  town  with  such  decoration  as  there  was 
purely  native  in  character  and  having  good  roads  and 
substantial  bridges.  The  remarks  reflected,  as  indeed 
did  Birkbeck’s  criticisms  and  approbations  throughout, 
something  that  was  fundamental  in  his  own  character. 

From  Washington  to  Fredericktown;  from  Fre- 
dericktown  to  McConnel’s  Town  where  Birkbeck  made 
an  entry  in  his  diary  under  the  date  of  May  the  23rd. 
He  noted  that  the  road  they  had  been  travelling  termin¬ 
ated  when  it  joined  the  great  turnpike  from  Philadelphia 
to  Pittsburg;  and  that  with  the  termination  of  the  road 
was  the  termination  of  stages  for  their  purpose. 
Beyond  lay  now  the  Alleghany  Ridge.  But  at  this 
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moment  a  vehicle  or  vehicles  which  would  take  them 
across  it  were  not  to  be  obtained.  They  had  to  choose 
between  staying  on  in  McConnel’s  Town  until  a  wagon 
of  some  sort  appeared,  or  they  might  in  Birkbeck’s 
own  phrase,  walk  off*.  They  decided  to  walk  off;  each 
with  his  or  her  bundle  on  their  shoulders. 

It  was  one  of  the  outstanding  moments  in  their 
expedition.  As  Birkbeck  himself  noted,  they  had  now 
fairly  turned  their  backs  on  the  ‘Old  World’.  Their 
little  party  had  now  swelled  in  numbers  to  nine 
persons.  They  had  been  joined  by  three  others  of  their 
countryfolk  besides  George  Flower.  But  so  far  from 
being  an  isolated  and  lonely  group,  as  they  walked  the 
road  they  came  into  contact  with  other  groups  not 
dissimilar  to  theirs,  and  quite  a  number  of  them,  who 
were  proceeding  in  the  same  direction.  They  were 
caught  up  in  that  stream  of  migration  which  historians 
have  described  as  so  typical  of  those  years;  families 
from  the  eastern  states  moving  westward  and  among 
them  some  like  the  Birkbeck  and  Flower  group  from 
across  the  Atlantic. 

There  was  plenty  to  remark  upon  in  this  migrating 
assembly.  Birkbeck  draws  a  picture  of  the  family 
groups,  with  their  small  wagons  on  which  were  loaded 
bedding,  utensils,  provisions  and  a  large  selection  of 
young  citizens.  There  were  generally  two  horses  and 
sometimes  a  cow  or  two  trotting  alongside.  There 
were  differences.  The  New  Englanders,  he  was  as¬ 
sured,  could  be  identified  by  the  cheerful  air  of  the 
women  advancing  in  front  of  the  vehicle.  The  Jersey 
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ladies  on  the  contrary  were  invariably  fixed  steadily 
inside  the  cart;  the  Pennsylvanian  females  crept 
lingeringly  behind  it  as  though  regretting  the  homes 
they  had  left.  But,  indeed,  added  Birkbeck  later,  the 
Americans  showed  themselves  great  travellers;  and 
moreover  a  migrating  people.  Even  in  prosperous 
circumstances,  he  remarked,  they  would  contemplate 
a  situation  which  no  one  in  England,  save  the  most 
enterprising,  would  ever  venture  upon.  In  this  judg¬ 
ment  he  perhaps  underrated  some  of  his  fellow  country¬ 
men,  or  at  least  was  anxious  to  emphasize,  as  he  was  apt 
to  do  rather  too  often,  his  own  unique  character. 
Nevertheless  the  peaceful  countryside  around  Guild¬ 
ford,  the  great  landlord,  the  Lord  Onslow,  with  the 
house  and  park  and  many  acres,  the  farmers,  a  number 
of  them  very  prosperous;  and  amid  the  Quaker  com¬ 
munity  the  little  Meeting  House,  the  centre  for  prayer 
—  and  for  politics  —  all  must  have  seemed  far  enough 
off  to  the  party  trudging  with  the  other  family  groups 
across  the  ridges  of  the  Alleghanies. 

But  if  the  walking  were  trudging  at  least  it  took  the 
travellers  through  pleasant  ways.  Accommodated  in 
Stotler’s  Inn  at  the  very  summit  of  the  Alleghany 
Ridge,  Birkbeck  looked  down  on  the  land  of  promise 
and  saw  that  it  was  good;  a  land  with  cherries  in 
blossom;  laurustinus  coming  into  bloom  and  trees  in 
general  bursting  their  buds,  or  already  in  leaf.  He 
remembered  that  a  fortnight  before  he  had  seen  early 
cherries  ripe  at  Richmond.  There  was  much,  too,  all 
along  the  road  to  excite  the  interest  of  an  English 
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farmer;  the  ‘noble  droves  of  oxen  .  .  .  kindly,  well 
formed  and  well  fed  animals’;  doing  credit  to  this  land 
as  he  called  it,  ‘of  plenty  and  abundance’.  Not  so  the 
sheep.  All  that  he  saw  of  these  were  now  and  then 
twenty  or  thirty  half  starved  creatures  straggling  about 
in  much  wretchedness.  They  might  possibly,  he 
thought,  supply  a  little  wool  for  domestic  use.  It  was 
unavoidable  that  he,  the  farmer  whose  primary  interest 
seems  to  have  been  sheep  farming,  should  contrast 
the  appearance  of  these  animals  in  America  with  those 
he  had  left  behind  in  the  Surrey  pastures.  He  did  so 
frequently. 

On  May  29th  ‘surrounded  by  all  that  is  delightful 
in  the  combination  of  hilly  woodlands  and  hilly  scenery’ 
the  travellers  reached  ‘the  City  of  Pittsburg,  the 
Birmingham  of  America’.  That  presented  something 
of  a  shock.  Birkbeck  had,  he  said,  expected  to  be 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  smoke  issuing  from  a  thousand 
furnaces,  and  stunned  with  the  din  of  ten  thousand 
hammers.  But  the  town  with  its  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  even  though  a  place  of  great  trade,  was 
neither  so  busy  nor  so  noisy  as  he  had  been  led  to 
expect.  He  concluded  that  what  he  had  heard  about  it 
was  merely  intelligent  anticipation,  and  in  this  he  was 
perfectly  correct. 

Then  at  Pittsburg  the  manner  of  travelling  altered. 
The  town  turned  out  to  be  a  very  cheap  market  for 
horses,  which  were  sold  by  auction.  They  were 
definitely  travellers’  horses  which  meant  they  were 
accustomed  to  go  at  a  slow,  steady  pace.  With  the 
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horse  went  a  blanket  under  the  saddle,  another  blanket 
thrown  over  the  saddle;  a  pair  of  saddlebags,  which 
usually  had  a  great-coat  and  umbrella  strapped  on 
behind.  On  them  the  inhabitants,  even  including  very 
elderly  ladies,  were  accustomed  to  travel  great  dis¬ 
tances.  Birkbeck  decided  after  their  long  walking  days 
to  take  advantage  of  the  horses.  He  bought  sufficient 
for  his  party  and  made  preparations  for  proceeding 
through  the  state  of  Ohio  to  Cincinnati. 

On  the  22nd  of  June  the  riders  were  in  ‘that  most 
thriving  place  .  .  .  and  most  fruitful  country’.  The 
district  was  indeed  attractive  enough  to  suggest  to 
Birkbeck  the  possibility  which  he  had  already  in  mind, 
that  of  settling  there.  He  noted  how  fertile  was  the 
country,  offering  excellent  prospects  for  farming;  and 
further  that  the  lime  and  coal  in  which  it  was  rich 
would  certainly  make  for  future  prosperity.  There 
were  too,  in  the  rivers,  good  prospects  in  navigation, 
a  point  which  always  interested  Birkbeck  as  a  practical 
man.  He  now  remarked  that  ‘the  upward  navigation 
of  these  streams  is  already  coming  under  the  control  of 
steam;  an  invention  which  promises  to  be  of  incalcu¬ 
lable  importance  to  this  new  world’.  The  sentence  was 
prophetic.  Another  account  of  the  rivers,  their  nature 
and  control,  was  also,  had  he  but  known  it,  sadly  so. 
Going  to  see  an  estate  some  fifteen  miles  from  Cincin¬ 
nati  he  was  made  sharply  aware  of  how  the  numerous 
creeks  could  rise  suddenly  when  swollen  by  heavy  rain 
and  so  render  travel  not  only  perplexing  but  perilous. 

Nevertheless  in  spite  of  his  delight  in  Cincinnati  and 
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his  charming  description  of  the  town  as  well  as  the 
district  around,  he  abandoned  the  idea  of  staying  there. 
There  had  been  many  emigrants  before  him;  the  fore¬ 
runners  of  those  men  and  women  among  whom  heand  his 
family  found  themselves  as  they  moved  along.  These 
forerunners  had  already  occupied  the  best  sites  in  the 
district;  with  the  result  that  prices  had  gone  up  to  an 
alarming  extent.  Birkbeck  saw  nothing  suitable  at  a 
cost  which  prudence  would  justify.  They  proceeded 
into  the  neighbouring  state  of  Indiana.  But  here  too 
they  found  no  satisfaction.  The  eastern  frontier  was 
unattractive.  To  the  north  he  did  not  wish  to  go.  To 
the  south  and  west  the  district  had  been  so  occupied  by 
newcomers  as  to  offer,  as  Ohio  had  done,  nothing  but 
inferior  sites  at  much  enhanced  values.  Accordingly 
they  moved  towards  the  western  boundary  of  the  state 
and  found  themselves  by  July  1 8th  at  Princeton,  the 
town  that  would  ‘soon  be  three  years  old’.  They  lodged 
in  a  log  tavern  where  ‘neatness  was  as  well  observed 
as  at  many  taverns  in  the  city  of  Bath  or  any  city’,  and 
among  people  who  ‘would  not  disgrace  Old  England 
in  the  general  decorum  of  their  deportment’.  And, 
beyond  Princeton,  across  the  Ohio  river  now  after  its 
long  course  about  to  join  the  Mississippi  in  its  flow 
southward  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  lay  what  had 
been  known  since  1809,  as  Illinois  Territory. 

The  first  settlers  in  that  district  from  the  outside  had 
been  Frenchmen,  chiefly  from  Canada.  These  were 
gentry  who  bought  or  took  land;  together  with  those 
called  habitants ;  the  latter  engaged  largely  in  the  fur 
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trade.  From  17  65  onwards,  however,  many  of  these 
French,  chiefly  perhaps  the  gentry,  had  been  moving 
out  across  the  Mississippi;  mainly  on  account  of  the 
British  occupation.  Almost  simultaneously  what  has 
been  called  the  American  occupation  began  with  the 
advent  of  traders  and  land  speculators  from  the  east. 
The  influx  had  slackened  somewhat  after  the  first  few 
years.  Now  as  Birkbeck  had  seen  for  himself  there 
was  again  a  new  movement  to  the  west;  settling  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana  as  well  as  speculation  in  land. 
Already  this  had  commenced  to  affect  Illinois  but  much 
of  that  territory  still  at  the  moment  lay  open  to  pur¬ 
chase  and  at  reasonable  cost.  Nevertheless  the  district 
had  already  acquired  a  political  personality  of  its  own ; 
and  throughout  1817  meetings  were  being  held  to 
exert  pressure  on  the  authorities  to  admit  Illinois  as 
a  ‘State’.1 

To  Illinois  Birkbeck  and  Flower  turned  their 
thoughts.  At  this  point,  however,  had  appeared  the 
first  rift  in  the  relationship  between  the  two  men  and 
between  the  two  families,  a  rift  which  was  later  to 
widen  considerably.  The  cause  was  a  lady.  In  England 
the  Birkbecks  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
Reverend  Mordecai  Andrews  and  his  daughter  Eliza, 
described  by  one  diarist  as  ‘a  lovely  female’.  The 
Misses  Birkbeck  persuaded  her  either  to  accompany 
them  on  their  journey  to  America,  though  there  is  no 
mention  of  her  in  their  father’s  journal,  or  to  join  them 

1  Centennial  History  of  Illinois ,  I.  C.  W.  Alvord,  The  Illinois  Country , 
1673-1818. 
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later.  She  was  certainly  one  of  the  nine  persons  who 
were  on  the  road  with  them  when  they  were  proceeding 
to  Princeton.  Birkbeck  now  showed  himself  much 
attracted  by  the  lady  and  was  hoping  to  marry  her 
when  it  was  revealed  there  was  already  an  under¬ 
standing  between  her  and  George  Flower.  When  this 
piece  of  news  came  out  Birkbeck  is  said  to  have  shown 
‘strong  feelings  and  emotions’.  However,  for  the  time 
being  the  two  men  continued  with  a  show  of  friendship 
and  Birkbeck  was  present  at  the  wedding  which  was 
celebrated  at  Vincennes  on  the  Wabash  River  where  a 
stay  was  made  before  proceeding  to  Princeton.1 

Still  keeping  together  the  Birkbecks  and  Flowers 
now  crossed  and  re-crossed  the  Ohio  river  as  they  had 
done  once  before  much  higher  up  in  the  river’s  course 
—  and  proceeded  to  the  town  lying  on  the  north  bank, 
that  known  as  Shawnee  Town. 

Of  that  town  Birkbeck  remarked  that  it  must  be 
counted  as  a  phenomenon,  in  that  it  showed  how  the 
‘human  animal’  always  adhered  to  the  swamp  where  he 
once  fixed  himself.  The  lava  streams  of  Mount  Etna 
had,  he  remarked,  no  more  discouraged  the  inhabitants 
of  that  district  than  had  the  floods  of  the  Ohio  river 
those  of  the  little  town  where  he  found  himself.  When 
the  river  overflowed,  as  was  not  infrequently  the  case, 
the  population  took  refuge  in  the  upper  storeys  of  their 

1  Early  Western  Travels ,  XI.  William  Faux's  Journal ,  Part  I,  1819,  pp. 
871  seqq.  A  portrait  of  the  lady,  long-nosed  and  somewhat  tight-lipped, 
and  also  one  of  George  Flower  are  in  the  possession  of  the  Chicago  Historical 
Society  and  are,  like  that  of  Birkbeck,  reproduced  in  the  Centennial  History 
of  Illinois ,  Introductory  Volume. 
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houses  or,  in  extreme  cases,  climbed  to  the  high  lands 
outside  the  town.  As  the  water  subsided  so  they 
returned  to  their  ordinary  avocations.  At  this  time  the 
town  consisted  of  some  thirty  log  houses.  There  was  a 
small  trade  carried  on  in  salt.  But  the  important  point 
for  the  new  arrivals  was  that  here  was  the  land  office  of 
the  south  east  district  of  Illinois  and  that  in  a  log 
building  a  bank  had  also  been  established.  In  the  land 
office  in  the  first  wreek  of  August  1817,  Mr.  Birkbeck 
became  a  propertied  person  in  Illinois.  ‘I  have  just’, 
he  wrote,  ‘constituted  myself  a  landowner  by  paying 
seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars,  as  one  fourth  of 
the  purchase  money  of  fourteen  hundred  and  forty 
acres.’  At  the  same  time  a  similar  purchase  some  little 
distance  away  was  made  by  George  Flower. 

Both  properties  lay  in  what  may  have  been  already 
known  or  was  very  shortly  to  be  known  as  the  English 
prairie  —  ‘a  rich  and  beautiful  prairie’,  as  Birkbeck 
called  it  —  ‘rich  natural  meadows  bounded  by  timbered 
land’.  His  selected  spot  lay  in  the  north  west  corner  of 
the  district  and  was  some  forty-five  miles  distant  from 
Shawnee  Town.  The  nature  of  the  land  made  the 
prospect  of  farming  there  highly  pleasing  to  the  ex¬ 
perienced  Surrey  yeoman.  And  as  ever  he  had  an  eye 
for  communications.  His  land  lay  between  the  two 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio,  the  Big  Wabash  and  the  Little 
Wabash,  about  six  miles  distant  from  each.  Both 
rivers  were  navigable  and  by  them  the  Ohio  river  and 
Shawnee  Town  could  be  reached.  Thence  by  the 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans  Birkbeck  reckoned  1,200 
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miles,  a  distance  which,  provided  there  were  no  unto¬ 
ward  circumstances,  could  be  covered  by  river  craft  in 
twenty  days.  ‘Thus  situated,’  he  wrote,  ‘in  the  interior 
of  a  vast  continent,  we  may  have  communications  with 
Europe,  either  for  the  export  of  produce  or  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  merchandise,  calculating  on  the  addition  of 
a  month  to  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.’  It  was  a 
point  of  great  importance.  The  barrier  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  constituted,  until  the  day  of  railways,  a  serious 
hindrance  to  transport.  The  early  pioneers  had  perforce 
to  rely  on  shipping  their  merchandise  by  way  of  the 
Mississippi  to  the  port  at  its  mouth,  thence  to  proceed 
by  sea. 

The  land  purchased  by  George  Flower  was  equally 
advantageously  situated  about  two  miles  to  the  east  of 
Birkbeck’s  holding.  Both  men  could  now  look  forward 
to  creating  a  settlement  in  the  lands  thus  carved  out  of 
the  prairie  and  the  surrounding  woods.  They  might, 
reflected  Birkbeck,  be  living  on  the  confines  of  society, 
among  true  backwoods  men.  The  world  which  he  and 
his  family  had  left  behind  might  appear  as  something 
far  in  the  past.  Nevertheless  he  had  no  intention  of 
living  with  his  family  under  either  solitary  or  uncom¬ 
fortable  conditions,  nor  yet,  as  he  continually  em¬ 
phasized,  having  no  communications  with  the  outside 
world.  He  hoped,  in  short,  as  he  wrote,  to  live  as  he, 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  but  emphatically  not  a  fine  gentle¬ 
man,  had  lived  in  Surrey.  He  proposed  to  raise 
buildings;  for  which  carpenters  and  other  workmen 
were  at  hand;  and  there  was  wood  in  plenty.  He 
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intended  to  achieve  gardens  and  orchards  as  he  had 
had  them  at  home.  What  had  been  formerly  a  vision 
was  now  to  be  an  actuality. 

A  return  was  made  to  Princeton;  and  there  the 
family  established  themselves  in  a  hired  house;  always 
with  their  eyes  turned  to  the  land  that  lay  open  for 
their  experiment  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indiana 
boundary. 

George  Flower  had  also  returned  to  Princeton;  but 
not  to  settle  there  for  the  winter.  He  had  decided  to 
go  back  to  England  to  make  contact  with  his  family 
and  to  bring  them  back  to  settle  with  others  on  the  land 
that  he  had  bought.  With  him  he  took  for  publication 
in  England  the  journal  that  Morris  Birkbeck  had 
begun  in  April,  when  the  boat  in  which  he  travelled 
was  lying  off  the  Virginia  coast  and  of  which  the  last 
entry  was  dated  August  9th,  shortly  after  the  return  to 
Princeton.  It  was  intended  that  it  should  be  published 
in  England  as  his  Notes  on  the  Tour  in  France  had  already 
been  published.  And  published  it  was  early  in  the 
following  year  under  the  title  Notes  on  a  Journey  in 
America.  That  it  received  so  much  attention  from 
critics  must  be  attributed  in  the  first  place  to  the  great 
interest,  approving  or  disapproving,  felt  at  the  moment, 
in  the  matter  of  emigration  from  England  into  America. 
But  something  must  also  be  allowed  for  the  undoubted 
skill  with  which  Morris  Birkbeck  himself  could  and  did 
present  his  story.  So  much  was  admitted  by  even  the 
most  doughty  of  his  opponents,  the  writer  of  the 
twenty-four  and  a  half  page  notice  of  the  Journal  which 
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appeared  in  the  April  number  of  the  Quarterly.1  The 
writing  was  harsh  enough  to  justify  the  adjective  of 
savage  applied,  not  without  justification,  to  other 
articles  which  appeared  in  that  celebrated  magazine.2 
The  criticism  of  Birkbeck’s  venture  followed  on  general 
lines  that  already  voiced  by  Cobbett;  a  basic  attack  on 
the  wrongness  of  leaving  England  for  America;  and  a 
general  pulling  to  pieces  of  Birkbeck’s  optimistic 
account  of  what  he  had  found  in  the  new  country  and 
what  he  hoped  to  assist  in  building  up  there.  But  it 
was  also,  as  the  important  reviews  of  the  day  were  all 
too  apt  to  be,  a  personal  attack  on  the  author.  The 
little  volume,  in  the  opinion  of  the  reviewer,  ‘is  no  more 
to  be  held  as  a  proof  of  its  author’s  modesty  than  the 
plain  drab  coat  and  broad  brimmed  hat,  which  he  once 
wore,  were  of  his  humility  —  for  Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck 
was  at  one  time  numbered,  as  we  understand,  among 
“the  people  called  Quakers”  The  writer,  it  should  be 
noted,  was  by  no  means  himself  exempt  from  making 
mis-statements.  ‘Mr.  Morris  Birkbeck’,  said  he,  ‘was 
not  without  a  compagnon  de  voyage ;  he  prevailed,  it 
seems,  on  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Flower  to 
accompany  him  as  a  sort  of  squire.  This  Flower 
bloomed  freely  in  the  kindly  soil  of  Hertfordshire,  in 
possession  of  a  fine  flock  of  merino  sheep,  and  with 
them  of  every  comfort  of  life;  but  in  an  unlucky 
moment  he  was  persuaded  “by  his  guide,  philosopher 


1  Vol.  XIX,  April-December  1818. 

2  In  the  same  volume  is  the  notice  of  Endymion  with  the  other,  in  the 
much  kinder  strain,  of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold. 
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and  friend”,  that  to  be  happy  and  contented  under  such 
a  government  as  that  of  Great  Britain  was  contrary  to 
all  sound  reason,  and  that  for  his  credit’s  sake  he  must 
be  transplanted  into  a  more  philosophical  soil;  accor¬ 
dingly  the  ill-starred  Corydon  sold  off  his  sheep  and 
consented  to  seek  an  abode  in  a  country  where  sheep 
cannot  thrive.’  But  there  was  balm  in  Gilead  for  the 
reviewer  as  he  drew  to  an  end:  ‘One  word  more  and  we 
have  done.  Whatever  “New  America”  may  have  gained 
by  the  name  of  Birkbeck  having  ceased  to  be  found  in 
the  list  of  the  citizens  of  Old  England,  the  latter  has  no 
reason  to  regret  the  loss.  Many  more  of  the  same 
stamp  may  well  be  spared  to  wage  war  with  the  bears 
and  Red  Indians  of  the  “backwoods”  of  America.’ 

In  sharp  contrast  was  the  equally  long  notice  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review 1  —  after  all,  that  magazine  had  been 
founded  specifically  to  oppose  the  Quarterly .  This 
Review  ‘had  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  books  that  have 
appeared  for  many  years.  The  subject  is  curious  and 
important  in  the  highest  degree;  the  rapid  growth  of 
one  country,  still  in  its  early  infancy,  —  and  the  for¬ 
mation  of  another  in  its  neighbourhood,  by  the  over¬ 
flowings  of  its  population.’  Of  course,  conceded  the 
reviewer,  there  existed  those  ‘who  hate  America,  as  it 
were,  personally;  who  meanly  regard  with  jealousy 
every  step  she  advances  in  renown  or  foolishly  view 
with  apprehension  each  accession  to  her  power  or 
ridiculously  consider  all  that  she  gains  of  wealth  as 

1  Vol.  XXX,  June-September  1818,  pp.  120  seqq. 
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taken  from  England  —  this  class  of  reasoners  (if  the 
term  may  be  so  applied)  can  with  difficulty  conceal 
their  dismay  at  the  testimony  borne  by  Mr.  Birkbeck 
to  the  prodigious  rapidity  with  which  that  marvellous 
community  is  advancing  in  every  direction’. 

The  two  notices  represented  well  enough  the  two 
sides  of  the  controversy  which  an  emigrating  Surrey 
yeoman  farmer  had  succeeded  in  exciting  in  England. 
For  the  moment  there  was  no  word  in  print  from 
Cobbett.  That  gentleman  had  in  fact  himself  had  to 
quit  his  own  country,  almost  at  the  same  time  as  Birk¬ 
beck  had  left.  But  in  the  case  of  Cobbett  the  exile  was 
forced  upon  him.  Already  his  weekly  Political  Register 
had  earned  him  a  term  of  imprisonment.  Now,  with 
political  unrest  reviving  and  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act 
suspended  he  thought  it  well  to  give  the  authorities  no 
opportunity  for  the  proceedings  he  knew  they  were 
meditating  against  him.  He  left  for  America  but  did 
not  cross  the  Alleghanies.  Towards  the  end  of  1 8 1 8 
he  was  living  at  North  Hampstead,  Long  Island. 
Thence  he  addressed  two  open  letters  to  the  writer  of 
the  Journal .  They  appeared  in  the  Political  Register , 
dated  respectively  February  6th  and  1 3th,  1819.  They 
were  long  letters,  all  on  the  familiar  lines,  reinforced  by 
tables  and  figures  intended  to  show  what  a  delusion  it 
was  that  Birkbeck  or  anyone  else  could  either  be  happy 
or  prosperous  on  ‘the  Prairie ,  that  pretty  French  word, 
which  means  green  grass  spangled  with  daisies  and 
cowslips!  Oh,  God!  what  delusion!’  And  to  Birkbeck 
himself  he  addressed  a  reproof  in  lofty  language:  ‘You 
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took  upon  yourself  the  charge  of  Moses  without  being 
invested  with  any  part  of  his  authority ;  and  absolute  as 
this  was,  he  found  the  charge  so  heavy,  that  he  called 
upon  the  Lord  to  share  it  with  him,  or  to  relieve  him 
from  it  altogether.  Soon  after  you  went  out,  an 
Unitarian  Priest,  upon  my  asking  what  you  were 
going  to  do  in  that  wild  country,  said,  you  were  going 
to  form  a  community,  who  would  be  “content  to 
worship  one  God”.  “I  hope  not,”  said  I,  “for  he  will 
have  plagues  enough  without  adding  a  priest  to  the 
number.”  But,  perhaps  I  was  wrong;  for  Aaron  was  of 
great  assistance  to  the  leader  of  the  Israelites.’ 

But  now  Birkbeck  was  adding  to  his  offence  by 
writing  a  series  of  letters,  corollary  to  his  diary.  They 
were  letters  addressed  to  various  correspondents  who 
had  put  questions  to  him  concerning  the  prospects  for 
emigrants  in  the  western  states.  They  were  subse¬ 
quently  to  be  published,1  and,  as  the  Journal  had  done, 
to  excite  censure.  In  the  main  they  dealt  with  prac¬ 
tical  and  technical  matters.  But  they  also  throw  a  few 
flashes  of  light  on  the  first  beginnings  of  the  settlement 
on  the  prairie  beyond  the  Watash. 

1176033 

1  As  Letters  from  Illinois. 
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That  winter  and  spring  in  Princeton  were  turned  to 
advantage.  In  his  letters  Birkbeck  laid  down  the  lines 
on  which  he  meant  to  proceed  and  did  in  fact  proceed. 
A  cabin  was  erected  as  a  temporary  residence.  It  stood 
on  the  edge  of  the  prairie,  just  within  the  woods.  This 
meant  that  it  was  concealed  from  view  until  a  close 
approach  was  made  to  it.  But  thirty  paces  away  an 
eminence  gave  a  commanding  view  over  the  prairie 
for  a  great  distance.  The  cabin  itself  was  built  of  logs, 
filled  in  with  slips  of  wood  and  daubed  with  mud 
plaster.  It  was  a  one  room  cabin  only,  boasting  of  a 
good  chimney,  a  door  and  what  Birkbeck  called  the 
‘luxury’  of  a  floor  and  ceiling  of  sawn  boards.  It  was 
already  standing  by  the  middle  of  January;  and  to  it 
were  at  once  added  a  series  of  other  cabins,  some  for 
the  family,  others  as  shelter  for  any  newcomers  and  also 
labourers  of  all  kinds  to  be  employed  in  the  settlement. 
Two  brothers  had  already  arrived  from  Puttenham, 
not  far  from  Birkbeck’s  Wanborough  home,  and  others 
were  on  their  way  from  England,  while  a  number  were 
recruited  from  the  neighbourhood. 

The  first  work  undertaken  on  the  land  was  the 
putting  of  part  under  the  plough.  The  next  was  to 
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erect  a  windmill.  Birkbeck  went  so  far  as  to  calculate 
that  by  the  first  of  March  he  might  have  two  ploughs 
at  work  and  might  possibly  put  in  no  fewer  than  a 
hundred  acres  of  corn  during  the  spring.  He  hoped 
that  early  in  May  the  family  might  move  and  settle 
themselves  in  the  temporary  dwelling  which  was  to  be 
made  up  of  a  number  of  cabins  put  together,  with  the 
prospect  of  the  building  of  a  substantial  house  for 
their  future  dwelling  place. 

If  it  was  a  winter  of  work  it  was  also  a  winter  of 
correspondence.  In  addition  to  his  practical  letters  and 
correspondence  Birkbeck  and  also  his  family  corres¬ 
ponded  in  lighter  vein  with  his  late  wife’s  relatives, 
the  Bush  family,  to  whom  both  he  and  his  daughters 
were  greatly  attached  —  letters  which  did  not  get  into 
print,  but  a  number  of  which  were  kept  by  the  family 
of  Bush  to  be  handed  down  to  their  descendants.  The 
first  of  these  surviving  letters  was  written  in  October. 

Princeton,  Indiana.  Oct.  2.  1817. 

25  Miles  S.  of  Vincennes. 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you  from  very 
comfortable  winter  quarters,  of  which  I  suppose  you 
have  received  some  account  from  Eliza  or  Prudence; 
but  as  letters  from  this  remote  region  have  many 
hazards  to  encounter,  by  land  and  water,  you  may 
possibly  have  heard  nothing  of  us,  direct,  since  our 
departure. 

I  have  purchased  about  2000  acres  of  land  in  the 
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Illinois  Territory  about  30  miles  west  of  this  place. 
We  had  taken  a  liking  to  it,  as  a  temporary  residence, 
before  we  made  our  purchases,  and  we  find  it  a  very 
convenient  situation  to  remain  in  until  we  provide  a 
residence  on  our  own  land. 

We  have  just  received  our  baggage,  consisting  of 
about  5  tons  weight  of  our  Wanborough  conveniences 
such  as  linen,  books,  clothing,  &c.  —  Besides  kitchen 
and  lodging  rooms,  we  have  an  excellent  common 
sitting  room  or  parlour,  the  size  of  our  Wanborough 
drawing  room.  We  take  our  meals  at  the  ordinary  of  a 
tavern  kept  by  agreeable  people  just  across  the  way, 
which  saves  the  trouble  of  housekeeping;  and  the 
expense  is  moderate,  two  dollars  each  person  per  week. 

I  am  just  building  a  cottage  on  our  land,  and 
inclosing  a  few  acres  round  it,  for  the  accommodation 
of  us  and  our  horses  when  we  go  over  there;  but  I 
don’t  design  any  thing  considerable  before  next  spring. 
We  shall  then  find  ourselves  surrounded  by  mechanics, 
of  all  kinds,  concerning  building.  It  was  a  solitude 
two  months  ago  when  we  explored  the  country,  and 
now  there  are  twenty  families  settled  or  intending  to 
settle  about  us;  probably  many  more. 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  this  is  just  as  busy  a 
world  as  yours,  which  we  have  left,  was:  And  you 
know,  we  are  formed  to  take  an  interest  in  present 
objects,  without  much  regard  to  their  importance;  —  a 
constitution  from  which  we  derive  much  of  our  enjoy¬ 
ment; —  therefore,  if  you  suppose  us  dull  or  solitary, 
it  will  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  our  real  condition. 
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Eliza  and  Prudence  look  better  and  appear  as  happy, 
and  are  quite  as  full  of  mirth  and  foolery  as  ever  you 
saw  them.  They  are  now  both  out  on  a  ride  to  pay  a 
visit  to  a  poor  lad  who  was  a  kind  attendant  on  Prue, 
during  a  long  voyage  down  the  Ohio  a  few  weeks  ago, 
and  is  now  lying  in  a  dangerous  illness  at  a  poor  hut  a 
few  miles  off,  among  strangers  and  pennyless.  Thus  — 
to  befriend  the  friendless  is  a  habit  they  won’t  lose  I 
hope  in  our  new  situation.  Indeed,  from  the  kindness 
they  have  experienced  continually  from  strangers  their 
own  good  dispositions  are  I  believe  greatly  streng¬ 
thened,  as  I  am  sure  are  their  powers  of  being  useful  to 
others,  by  the  confidence  they  have  acquired  in  them¬ 
selves  in  the  course  of  their  long  pilgrimage.  They  are 
just  returned  from  their  ride  and  I  shall  leave  a  part  of 
this  sheet  for  one  of  them. 

Bradford  has  grown  amazingly  tall  and  is  just  now 
rather  poorly.  Charles  is  very  much  grown  and  quite 
hearty.  My  own  health  has  been  unusually  good. 

We  have  heard  nothing  from  Wanborough  since 
May  1 9  and  are  growing  anxious  for  letters.  Richard’s 
last  mentioned  you;  and  I  conclude  you  were  all  well, 
or  he  would  have  said  something  about  it.  Occupied 
as  we  are  with  our  present  concerns,  we  have  not  lost  our 
interest  in  the  friends  we  have  left;  of  whom  I  think  of 
you  and  yours  will  always  be  found  among  the  first. 
We  old  people  may  probably  meet  no  more;  but  events 
may  yet  throw  the  young  folks  together,  under  circum¬ 
stances  which  will  endear  them  to  each  other  more 
than  if  they  had  never  been  separated.  For  myself,  if 
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(among  the  turnings  over  and  changes,  which,  tho’  not 
to  be  calculated  on,  are  too  common  to  be  accounted 
strange)  I  should  be  so  happy  as  to  embrace  any  of 
your  sons  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  I  could,  with  your 
and  their  consent,  be  a  father  to  them;  —  and  a  father’s 
efforts  are  here  more  correspondent  with  his  wishes 
than  in  the  old  country,  provided  always  that  the  young 
people  second  them.  When  I  say  ‘sons’  your  daughters 
will  not  suppose  I  would  turn  my  back  on  them;  but 
they  won’t  come  unless  you  come  all  together  —  an 
event  which  would,  if  desirable  to  you,  be  one  of  the 
most  delightful  to  us,  which  could  occur.  With  dear 
love  to  my  sister  and  all,  as  if  mentioned.  I  remain 
affectly  yours, 

M.  Birkbeck. 

Now  the  daughters  took  up  the  theme  and  to  this 
letter  Elizabeth,  much  more  often  known  as  Bessy  or 
Eliza  added  one  on  her  own  account,  beginning  on 
what  remained  of  the  paper  used  by  her  father. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  have  often  thought  of  you  during  my  travels 
particularly  whilst  crossing  the  mountains  where  the 
romantic  beauty  of  the  scenery  would  so  particularly 
suit  your  taste.  In  many  respects,  I  think  you  would 
exceedingly  enjoy  a  journey  thro’  this  wide  uncultivated 
country;  but  the  American  cookery  I  fear  would  not 
be  agreeable  to  you  —  and  after  a  long  day’s  ride  you 
would  often  sigh  in  vain  for  a  comfortable  English 
meal,  and  a  comfortable  chamber  to  retire  to.  The 
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climate  is  sudden  in  its  changes,  very  interesting  to  us 
foreigners.  After  a  day  of  exceeding  brilliancy  storms 
will  sometimes  gather  over  with  amazing  rapidity,  and 
the  sky  becomes  completely  blackened.  From  a  dead 
calm  the  wind  will  rise  almost  to  a  tempest  —  and  such 
torrents  of  rain  pour  down,  as  we  had  no  conception  of 
in  England.  I  have  no  room  to  tell  you  any  of  the 
adventures  that  befall  us  in  exploring  the  vast  woods 
and  wilds  that  surround  this  town  but  I  shall  soon 
write  more  fully  to  my  dear  Aunt  or  one  of  my  Cousins 
to  whom  present  my  love. 

I  will  thank  you  to  give  my  duty  to  my  Grandfather 
and  Papa  begs  that  you  will  assure  him  of  his  kind 
remembrance. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 
Elizath  Birkbeck. 

Pray  remember  me  affectionably  to  Mr.  T.  Bush. 
Beside  me  lies  a  pile  of  beautiful  wild  grapes  which 
Papa  and  my  brothers  gathered  in  the  woods  near  the 
town. 

E.  B. 

The  wild  grapes  in  their  deliciousness  were  quite  as 
much  a  recurring  theme  as  the  sheep  in  their  poverty. 

A  long  gap  of  five  months  separates  these  two  letters 
from  the  next  in  date;  written  in  April  1 8 1 8 .  Quite  a 
number  of  happenings  had  occurred  in  the  interval. 

Illinois  itself  was  at  last  on  the  point  of  being 
admitted  to  the  Union.  Birkbeck  as  a  recognized 
landowner  had  now  been  summoned  with  others  to 
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appoint  deputies  who  should  frame  a  constitution  for 
what  had  been  a  Territory  and  was  now  to  be  a  State.1 
I  le  noted  the  fact  with  some  dry  humour,  remembering 
his  position  as  a  tenant  farmer,  and  a  Quaker  at  that, 
in  the  England  on  which  he  had  turned  his  back. 

As  for  his  own  settlement,  that  was  progressing, 
although  clearly  he  had  been  rather  optimistic  in  his 
dates. 

Lastly  they  were  looking  forward  to  the  arrival  of 

%  _ 

Richard,  left  behind  in  England,  who  had  now  settled 
up  the  family  affairs  and  was  proposing  to  join  his 
father,  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  prairie. 

Princeton.  Apr*  17.  1818. 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  have  undertaken  to  make  up  this  packet  for  my 
dear  girls  and  it  goes  against  my  inclination  to  enclose 
it  in  a  blank  sheet  tho’  I  had  seemingly  satisfied  myself 
about  not  writing  to  you  on  this  occasion  from  the 
pressure  of  sundry  little  cares. 

I  am  going  tomorrow  to  join  our  busy  little  party  in 
the  Illinois  where  we  have  to  provide  dwellings  for 
ourselves  and  for  no  small  number  of  others  who  look 
to  our  settlement  as  a  rest  from  their  weary  pilgrimage. 
And  we  have  not  only  to  provide  them  with  places  of 
repose  and  shelter  after  their  toilsome  journey,  but 
with  food.  We  must  obtain  a  supply  from  a  distance 
for  a  few  months,  and  then  we  are  to  rely  on  our  own 

1  See  Centennial  History  of  Illinois ,  Introductory  Volume.  S.  Buck,  Illinois 
in  1818,  facing  p.  84;  ibid.,  II,  T.  C.  Pease,  The  Frontier  State,  1818-1848. 
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industry  applied  to  a  grateful  soil,  and  I  am  anxious  to 
become  as  soon  as  possible  independent  of  foreign  aid 
as  to  the  staple  articles  of  grain  and  meat.  I  feel  with 
much  pleasure  the  interest  you  take  in  us,  removed  as 
we  are  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  It  is  truly  comfor¬ 
table  to  experience  an  increase  of  good  feeling  rather 
than  a  tendency  to  indifference  growing  up  between 
our  families  in  spite  of  the  immeasurable  distance 
which  separates  them. 

Yours  is  the  first  positive  information  we  have 
received  of  Richard  having  happily  closed  our  Wan- 
borough  concern  and  decided  to  join  us  on  our  prairie. 
Winter  passages  are  extremely  irregular  as  to  time, 
and  the  intercourse  by  land  with  these  remote  regions 
is  as  yet  liable  during  that  season  to  various  interrup¬ 
tions:  thus  we  account  for  our  having  had  no  direct 
communication  from  him  for  many  months.  You  will 
conceive  the  delight  with  which  we  anticipate  our 
reunion  and  you  will  also  congratulate  me  on  a  speedy 
conclusion  of  my  anxiety  on  the  score  of  property.  I 
could  sustain  without  uneasiness  a  great  reduction  of 
the  amount  I  left  behind  me  but  it  is  of  importance  to 
our  peace  to  be  assured  that  a  portion  of  it  will  follow 
us;  and  being  now  confident  that  we  shall  have  an 
ample  supply,  and  that  without  inconvenient  delay,  I 
seem  to  have  taken  leave  of  trouble  about  pecuniary 
matters,  which  before  I  left  England  threatened  me 
with  perennial  vexation.  Thus  our  emigration  has 
afforded  us  an  escape  from  a  great  and  increasing 
source  of  uneasiness. 
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Many  lesser  inconveniences  we  have  exchanged  for 
others;  for  what  situation  is  exempt  from  trouble?  And 
we  find  new  enjoyments  in  the  room  of  some  pleasures 
we  have  sacrificed.  On  the  whole  the  result  promises 
all  the  advantages  which  we  could  reasonably  antici¬ 
pate;  and  I  believe  we  are  all  thoroughly  satisfied  that 
our  undertaking,  rash  as  it  seemed  to  many  of  our 
friends,  was  reasonable  and  prudent. 

I  daresay  before  this  you  have  received  from  Taylor 
&  Hessey  a  copy  of  my  Journal .  It  afforded  me  much 
amusement  in  the  composition.  I  wish  the  perusal  may 
afford  some  to  you.  As  a  sequel,  I  have  transmitted  to 
the  same  publishers  a  small  collection  of  letters  which 
I  fancy  will  be  interesting  to  many  people  with  similar 
views  to  ours.  I  should  like  to  have  your  sentiments  on 
the  general  impression  of  the  facts  which  I  have  thus 
thrown  before  the  public. 

We  have  this  morning  received  official  information 
that  we,  the  inhabitants  of  Illinois,  are  forthwith  invited 
to  assemble  by  our  deputies  in  convention  to  frame  for 
ourselves  and  our  descendants  a  Constitution:1  To 
make  the  laws  which  hereafter  we  shall  be  bound  in 
duty  to  respect  and  obey  —  and  defend.  I  am  thus 
unexpectedly  placed  in  a  situation  I  little  thought  of 
when  I  turned  my  back  on  English  farming.  —  A 
mighty  ridiculous  position  for  a  Surrey  farmer,  to  be 
one  of  the  founders  of  a  republic  as  extensive  as  Great 
Britain!  But  I  am  scribbling  away  until  I  fear  my 
envelope  will  require  another.  I  beg  my  kind  love  to 

1  See  Buck,  op.  cit.,  chaps,  x,  xi. 
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my  sister  and  all  the  young  people  and  remain  your 
affectionate  Brother, 

M.  Birkbeck. 

P.S.  I  find  this  little  blank  remaining  will  be  of  no  use 
so  I  go  on  chatting  with  you.  We  are  going  to  be  quite 
surrounded  with  neighbours  of  an  agreeable  cast  — 
well  educated  persons  disposed  to  be  agreeable  and 
serviceable  to  each  other.  There  is  a  Mr.  Lewis  from 
Islington  with  a  fine,  intelligent,  accomplished  wife; 
himself  a  pleasant,  sensible  man,  and  a  family  of  young 
children.  They  have  wasted  a  year  and  half  and 
abundance  of  money  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  —  discouraged  by  the  people  there  from  venturing 
further.  They  have  heard  of  us  and  are  now  waiting  at 
Shawnee  town  (vide  map)  for  our  boat  which  is  to 
convey  them  up  the  Wabash  to  our  Settlement,  where, 
unless  we  can  afford  them  shelter  in  one  of  our  cabins, 
they  must  ‘camp  out’  until  they  have  erected  one  for 
themselves.  I  may  well  be  in  a  bustle  you  may  con¬ 
ceive.  I  have  Bradford  and  Charles  there  and  two 
Penfolds  and  two  other  Surrey  men;  and  sundry 
Americans  (as  cooperators  —  not  servants,  though 
willing  enough  to  [receive]  orders  and  wages).  Don’t 
you  think  this  employment  good?  I  think  it  better  than 
raising  rent  for  Lord  Onslow  and  taxes  for  the - - 

It  is  improbable  that  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
alluded  to  in  this  letter  bear  any  reference  to  the  farm  in 
Surrey.  The  reference  is  almost  certainly  to  a  sum  of 
money  that  was  payable  to  Birkbeck  out  of  a  business, 
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representing  either  an  investment  or  a  legacy.  The 
trouble  was  to  prove  a  recurring  one. 

Once  more  Elizabeth  wrote  at  the  same  time. 

Princeton.  April  17th  1818. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

Many  thanks  for  your  and  my  dear  Aunt’s  joint 
epistle.  We  were  rejoiced  to  receive  it  as  it  is  long 
since  we  heard  from  you  before.  I  fear,  from  no 
mention  being  made  of  them,  that  my  letters  to  Bessy 
and  Richard  had  not  arrived,  but  it  is  very  likely  you 
have  received  them  by  this  time.  We  have  met  with 
repeated  disappointments  respecting  our  letters  this 
winter  owing  to  some  defect  in  the  regulations  of  the 
mails,  which  we  are  vexed  but  not  surprised  to  find  in 
such  a  new  state  of  society.  We  are  not  the  only 
sufferers  from  this  negligence.  The  trades  people  here 
and  at  Vincennes  are  complaining  loudly  and  great 
efforts  are  making  through  ‘the  country  round’  to 
obviate  the  difficulty,  of  which  we  soon  expect  to  feel 
the  beneficial  effects. 

You  mention  to  Papa  our  being  out  of  the  world, 
and  in  truth  we  do  feel  ourselves  very  far  removed 
from  the  refinements  of  polished  society;  but  friends 
we  have  found  already,  warm  friends;  —  even  here  in 
this  remote  little  town  there  are  people  whose  society 
it  is  a  pleasure  and  an  advantage  to  cultivate.  One 
gentleman  in  particular,  whom  I  think  even  you  could 
not  fail  to  like;  I  say  even  you  because  I  remember  you 
are  rather  nice  in  your  taste  for  man  and  manners.  Of 
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American  ladies  I  say  nothing,  as  I  cannot  be  said  to 
have  been  in  any  female  society  since  we  left  Richmond 
in  Virginia.  To  the  dingy  complexions  and  slatternly 
dress  of  the  women  in  these  back  settlements  I  shall 
never  become  reconciled.  Yet  they  have  a  great  taste 
for  what  Prue  and  I  call  ‘ savage  finery  and  though 
you  see  them  on  working  days  dawdling  about  their 
cabins  in  dirty  ‘homespun’,  on  Sundays  they  spader 
forth  in  white  dresses  and  colored  ribbons,  spangled 
combs  and  green  or  red  shoes. 

We  see  a  great  change  of  people  at  the  Tavern  who 
serve  to  interest  and  amuse  us,  for  emigrants  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  are  constantly 
roaming  through  this  western  country  in  quest  of  land, 
or  employment,  or  for  the  sake  of  travelling.  An  Irish 
gentleman  has  been  here  a  good  deal  this  winter  and 
boarding  at  the  same  Tavern  with  ourselves,  and 
coming  from  Europe  we  were  glad  to  make  his 
acquaintance  as  he  had  an  air  of  respectability  and  so 
forth.  The  business  of  his  life  is  —  talking;  his  only 
pleasure  in  life  is  —  talking  —  the  greatest  punishment 
to  be  inflicted  on  him  is  silence,  so  that  when  he  meets 
with  people  who  like  to  speak  as  well  as  listen,  his 
company  becomes  rather  irksome.  We,  whom  you 
know  are  all  chatterboxes ,  avoid  him  like  a  pestilence, 
but  the  other  day  could  not  refuse  his  self  invitation 
to  accompany  a  party  of  us  in  a  charming  ride  to  the 
river  Patoka;  the  weather  was  beautiful,  the  roads  in 
excellent  order;  and  everybody  enjoyed  the  day 
extremely  except  poor  Prue,  who  being  the  greatest 
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talker  in  the  family  we  thought  would  be  the  best 
match  for  our  Irish  friend,  so  Bradford  and  I  contrived 
to  make  him  her  constant  and  only  companion  for  the 
day.  It  was  amusing  to  see  her  scowl  to  us  from  under 
bonnet  then  turn  to  him  all  suavity  and  smiles  and  nod 
gracious  assent  to  all  his  absurd  speeches,  without 
listening  to  a  word  he  said.  He  is  a  square-built  man 
with  a  big  head,  turns  in  his  toes,  wears  his  hair  in  a 
crest  and  we  call  him  'Cockatoo' . 

As  I  know  you  are  partial  to  the  snake  tribe  I  send 
two  rattle  snakes’  tails  on  purpose  for  you.  Within 
the  last  year  or  two  there  have  been  quantities  of 
enormous  size  killed  in  this  neighbourhood.  We  shall 
wage  war  against  them  on  the  prairie  this  summer  and 
if  you  were  here  I  fancy  you  would  be  a  volunteer  in 
the  service. 

My  brothers  are  now  on  the  other  side  of  the  Wabash 
at  our  place.  They  started  last  week  in  high  spirits 
with  their  rifles  and  their  dogs  in  true  backwood  style, 
and  I  believe  their  highest  ambition  is  to  kill  a  deer,  a 
wolf  and  a  bear,  all  of  which  are  found  in  abundance 
on  our  wild  estate.  —  Pray  write  to  us  again  soon  and 
believe  me  to  remain,  my  dear  Uncle, 

Your  affectionate  niece, 
Elizabeth  Birkbeck. 

Papa  desires  his  love  to  you  and  thanks  for  your 
very  acceptable  letter  which  he  will  reply  to  fully  in  a 
short  time,  at  present  he  is  on  the  point  of  starting  for 
the  English  Prairie. 
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Rattlesnakes  were  always  alluded  to  as  one  of  the 
great  pests  of  the  prairie.  But  one  writer1  at  least 
declared  they  were  not  really  dangerous  to  either  man 
or  beast.  He  had,  he  said,  seen  a  young  dog  belonging 
to  Richard  Birkbeck  which  had  been  bitten  twice  on 
the  nose  and  yet  recovered.  The  snake  had  been 
caught  and  killed  by  a  bystander,  cut  open,  and  its  fat 
together  with  sweet  oil  rubbed  into  the  bites.  A  dose 
of  castor  oil  had  completed  the  cure. 

And  the  daughter  Prudence  wrote  also : 

My  dear  Uncle, 

To  calm  your  wrath  I  have  sent  you  a  few  drawings 
—  not  because  I  think  them  pretty  but  I  know  you  will 
be  pleased.  I  drew  that  ruin  of  the  first  church  built  in 
America  —  as  a  curiosity.  The  Ground  Squirrel  skin  I 
hope  you  will  like,  it  is  a  very  favourite  little  animal  of 
mine  —  the  mole  is  not  so  pretty  as  the  common  English 
mole  —  but  I  send  you  a  skin. 

I  assure  you  my  sufferings  on  the  day  that  Eliza 
mentions  when  I  was  so  cruelly  oppressed  by  the 
‘Cockatoo’  are  indescribable.  I  thought  many  times 
‘Oh  if  I  could  but  get  Uncle  Bush  or  Richard  stuck  up 
a  few  hours  with  this  horrid  man  instead  of  poor  me!’ 

My  sister  and  I  are  just  come  in  from  a  ride  —  the 
wind  is  so  very  high,  that  we  were  constantly  afraid  of 
the  dead  trees  falling  on  us  —  .  I  ride  a  beautiful 
horse  —  he  has  been  bred  to  racing  and  uses  me  rather 
roughly  sometimes. 

1  John  Woods.  See  p.  66. 
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I  love  the  piano  here  better  than  I  ever  did  at 
Wanborough.  When  we  first  got  it  into  tune,  you  may 
suppose  we  felt  a  little  bit  vain.  All  the  gentlemen  of 
this  town  are  very  fond  of  music  and  scarcely  a  day  or 
evening  passes  without  some  of  them  calling  for  a 
tune. 

You  will  rue  the  moment  you  gave  us  licence  to 
write  crossed  to  you  I  fear.  Therefore  I’ll  bid  you 
goodbye  in  all  tenderness  of  heart. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Prudence  Birkbeck. 

The  next  of  the  surviving  letters  were  at  last  dated, 
on  February  1819,  not  from  Princeton  but  from  the 
Prairie.  But  not  yet,  as  Morris  had  fondly  hoped,  was 
their  house  ready  for  them.  Their  temporary  home  was 
still  in  a  number  of  log  cabins. 

They  had  been  settled  in  but  for  a  short  time  when 
they  were  visited  by  one  Thomas  Hulme,  an  English 
farmer  making  a  tour  of  the  west  and  as  a  strong 
Radical  much  interested  in  the  settlements  on  the 
English  Prairie.  Writing  of  his  experiences  he  said  he 
found  Birkbeck  well  and  in  high  spirits:  ‘at  present  his 
habitation  is  a  cabin,  the  building  of  which  cost  only 
20  dollars;  this  little  hutch  is  near  the  spot  where  he  is 
about  to  build  his  house,  which  he  intends  to  have  in 
the  most  eligible  situation  in  the  prairie  for  convenience 
to  serve  as  for  shelter  in  winter,  as  well  as  for  breezes 
in  summer,  and  will,  when  that  is  completed,  make  one 
of  its  appurtences.  I  like’,  goes  on  the  writer,  ‘this  plan 
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of  keeping  the  old  log  house,  it  reminds  the  children 
and  their  children’s  children  of  what  their  ancestor  has 
done  for  their  sake.’ 

Now  Thomas  Hulme  was  a  close  friend  of  Cobbett. 
The  journal1  he  kept  while  in  the  west  was  incorporated 
in  the  latter’s  own  publication  in  which  he  told  the  story 
of  his  Tears  Residence  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  Cobbett  had  no  scruples  in 
wresting  from  their  real  meaning  Hulme’s  words  of 
very  real  admiration  and  eulogy  for  what  he  had  seen 
in  the  west. 

Another  visitor,  however,  who  saw  the  Birkbeck 
establishment  at  almost  the  same  time  as  Hulme  took 
a  much  less  favourable  view.  William  Faux  had  under¬ 
taken  a  journey  through  America  to  ascertain  con¬ 
ditions  and  prospects  for  British  emigrants.  In  the 
course  of  his  tour,  in  the  summer  of  1 8 1 8  he  arrived  on 
the  English  Prairie  to  find  Morris  Birkbeck  ‘dressed 
up  in  a  little  mean  chip  hat  and  coarse  domestic  clothes 
from  Harmony,  living  in  a  little  log-house,  smoking 
segars  and  drinking  bad  whiskey’.  He  further  took  a 
view  of  the  prospects  of  both  the  Birkbeck  and  Flower 
families  that  should  have  satisfied  Cobbett,  so  gloomy 
was  it.2  Nevertheless  on  a  return  visit  he  wrote  in  a 
much  more  kindly  strain,  speaking  with  much  ad¬ 
miration  of  George  Flower’s  wife  and  of  Birkbeck’s 
daughters,  as  well  he  might  —  they  must  have  been 
charming  girls  —  and  writing  with  satisfaction  how 

1  Reprinted  Early  Western  Travels,  X.  Hulme' s  Journal. 

2  Early  Western  Travels ,  XI.  William  Faux's  Journal,  pp.  191-2. 
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great  an  improvement  was  Birkbeck’s  house,  now 
finished,  to  the  log  cabins. 

Throughout  these  months  a  number  of  persons 
attached  themselves  to  the  settlement;  including  new 
adventurers  from  England.  Some  of  these  were  not, 
as  those  of  their  kind  never  were  to  be,  successful  in 
their  new  manner  of  life.  As  far  as  Birkbeck’s  own 
family  was  concerned,  the  coming  of  the  son  Richard 
was  still  delayed. 

English  Prairie 

Illinois. 

Feb.  3.  1819. 

My  dear  Brother, 

Your  consignment  has  not  turned  out  very  fortunate. 
David  Bennet  is  as  you  say  an  unlucky  fellow  but  he 
has  proved  himself  since  his  arrival  here  improvident 
rather  than  unlucky.  He  brought  me  of  the  money 
furnished  for  his  establishment  $328.50  cents  —  I  put 
him  in  possession  of  a  very  eligible  farm  of  about  100 
acres  almost  immediately,  reserving  $200  for  the 
purchase  money.  He  soon  disposed  of  the  $128.50 
and  afterwards  by  various  manoeuvres  contrived  to  get 
possession  of  the  remainder.  His  wife  came  in  a  state 
of  great  weakness  and  died  in  a  very  short  time.  He 
married  a  widow,  one  of  our  English  tribe,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  threw  up  his  land,  having  spent  the  money  and  is 
now  promising  reformation,  and  settling  himself  on 
five  acres  belonging  to  his  new  wife,  who  is  a  managing, 
clever  woman:  and  if  he  submits  to  her  influence  he 
may  yet  do  well.  I  think  too  she  will  be  a  good  mother 
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to  his  children,  having  none  of  her  own.  We  are  all 
well  and  going  on  prosperously. 

We  are  not  yet  very  well  lodged,  being  in  cabins 
still:  but  our  house  is  in  great  forwardness,  and  the 
winter  is  so  delightfully  mild  that  we  suffer  far  less 
inconvenience  from  the  want  of  it  than  we  had  appre¬ 
hended,  from  our  experience  of  the  last.  Our  settlement 
is  growing  in  numbers  very  fast  and  is  particularly 
healthy.  Our  medical  man  has  no  occupation.  He 
says  he  never  knew  so  many  people  with  so  little  indis¬ 
position. 

We  have  been  in  painful  suspense  about  our  Richard 
but  were  in  some  degree  relieved  from  it  by  last  post. 
Under  the  belief  that  he  had  sailed  in  August  and 
hearing  nothing  from  him  we  were  becoming  more 
and  more  anxious  for  his  safety.  Now  we  learn  that  he 
was  detained  by  business  and  afterwards  by  sickness 
but  had  recovered  and  we  conclude  he  will  defer  his 
voyage  until  March.  As  soon  as  you  can  after  receiving 
this,  pray  give  me  intelligence  of  his  proceedings. 
Communications  are  so  delayed  and  interrupted  at  this 
great  distance  that  you  may  by  so  doing  save  us  all 
some  uneasiness. 

I  hear  you  are  at  last  a  farmer,  and  that  you  are 
settled  at  Nutfield:  to  hear  that  you  are  tranquil  and 
agreeably  employed  will  be  delightful  to  me  and  to  all 
our  little  group,  to  Eliza  and  Prudence  especially,  who, 
I  have  reason  to  think,  feel  a  most  affectionate  interest 
about  their  cousins  —  not  excepting  the  parents ;  but 
you  know  the  sympathies  of  the  young  for  each  other 
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are  naturally  strongest.  I  fancy  one  of  them  will  like 
to  fill  the  residue  of  this  sheet.  I  beg  you  to  present  my 
kindest  remembrances  to  my  Sister  and  all  the  young 
people  and  to  believe  me 

Your  sincerely  affectionate  Brother, 

M.  Birkbeck 

P.S.  I  also  beg  to  be  remembered  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
Bush,  and  to  your  father,  if  the  notice  would  be  accep¬ 
table  to  him. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  have  been  reproaching  myself  for  months  for  not 
writing  to  you  or  to  Aunt,  or  to  some  of  my  cousins; 
but  you  can  so  well  imagine  how  much  my  thoughts 
and  feelings,  as  well  as  my  time,  have  been  occupied 
with  the  concern  of  this  new  settlement  that  you  will 
hardly  expect  an  apology  for  my  silence. 

When  we  left  England  we  expected  to  lead  a  very 
retired  life  in  the  backwoods  of  America,  but  this  on 
the  contrary  proves  to  be  a  very  busy  retreat  —  scarcely 
a  day  passes  without  some  amusing  event  taking  place ; 
some  arrival  or  some  departure  in  which  we  are  all 
interested.  Not  until  lately  has  a  tavern  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  our  neighbourhood  so  that  we  have  seen  a 
great  many  strangers  as  well  as  friends:  we  never 
entertained  half  so  much  company  at  old  Wanborough 
as  we  have  received  in  these  humble  little  cabins.  Want 
of  house  room  has  been  a  great  source  of  inconvenience 
and  discomfiture,  but  Prue  and  I,  as  usual,  contrive  to 
go  pretty  cheerfully  through  the  difficulties  thrown  in 
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our  way  and  amuse  ourselves  with  what  would  be 
called  real  misfortunes  by  the  down  hearted.  I  often 
think  if  you  could  visit  us  here  what  excessive  interest 
you  would  take  in  our  proceedings,  and  Prue  and  I  say 
if  we  could  once  get  you  here  you  would  not  soon 
leave  us  again,  for  (putting  national  and  political  feeling 
aside)  I  think  a  backwood  life  would  exactly  suit  your 
tastes,  and  habits. 

Some  of  the  gentlemen  of  our  settlement  are  projec¬ 
ting  a  hunting  expedition  in  quest  of  bears  and  deer,  — 
but  I  believe  chiefly  in  quest  of  adventures.  They  will 
equip  themselves  regularly  for  camping  out  and  go 
back  into  the  unsurveyed  lands  where,  as  yet,  there  are 
no  inhabitants  and  the  bears  and  the  wolves  and  the 
panthers  are  as  yet  undisturbed  in  their  haunts.  Brad¬ 
ford  has  become  an  experienced  woodsman  and  good  rifle 
shooter.  He  has  lately  been  employed  in  laying  out 
five  acre  lots  within  half  a  mile  of  our  house  which 
Papa  sells  for  20  dollars,  upon  a  written  agreement  that 
it  shall  be  fenced  round  and  a  house  built  upon  it 
within  eighteen  months.  Many  of  Papa’s  labourers 
have  bought  these  lots  and  are  now  industriously 
building  their  cabins  and  laying  out  their  gardens. 
These  lots  lay  along  a  sweet  brow  just  in  the  skirts  of 
the  woodland,  which  on  some  spots  commands  a  fine 
view  of  the  Prairie.  Prue  and  I  often  walk  about  these 
lots  and  fancy  how  pretty  they  will  look  when  cul¬ 
tivated.  At  present  they  are  in  a  wild  state. 

Give  my  best  love  to  my  dear  Aunt.  How  greatly  it 
would  add  to  our  happiness  to  be  within  reach  of  her 
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and  our  cousins  whom  we  regard  with  unaltered  affec¬ 
tion.  I  am  surprised  that  your  Richard  does  not  write 
to  me  —  I  have  not  heard  from  him  once  since  I  left 
England.  When  we  are  comfortably  settled  in  our  new 
house  I  will  write  a  long  letter  to  my  Aunt.  Now  I  can 
only  scrawl ;  I  have  not  time  to  write,  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  answer  in  a  hasty  manner  the  kind,  considerate 

letter  I  received  from  her  by - .  Pray  let  us  soon  hear 

from  some  of  you.  —  I  remain, 

Your  truly  affectionate  niece, 
Elizath  Birkbeck. 


When  the  autumn  came  the  log  cabins  could  at  last 
be  abandoned  for  the  house.  This,  even  if  not  quite 
complete,  was  habitable,  and  the  little  settlement, 
increased  by  labourers  and  others  who  had  flocked  in 
on  hearing  of  the  work  to  be  done;  and  by  sundry  new 
arrivals,  some  of  them  satisfactory  and  some  of  them 
not  so  much  so,  was  given  a  name.  It  was  called  Wan- 
borough.  In  this  prairie  settlement,  their  own  creation, 
its  name  alone  reminiscent  of  their  old  home,  the 
Birkbecks  had  their  own  dwelling  house  which  they 
had  watched  rise  log  by  log  and  rafter  by  rafter,  and 
around  it  the  agricultural  land  cut  out  of  the  prairie. 

The  one  immediate  disappointment  was  that  Richard 
had  failed  to  arrive  and  no  word  had  come  from  him. 
It  appears  too  that  the  other  son  Morris  was  expected 
to  accompany  him.  But  Morris  is  indeed  an  elusive 
figure  in  his  relations  with  his  family. 
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Wanborough  Sep:  22.  1819. 

English  Prairie,  Illinois. 

Dear  Brother, 

Since  your  letter  of  May  the  5th  we  have  had  various 
rumours,  but  no  certain  intelligence  of  Richard  and 
Morris.  We  are  not  positively  informed  of  their  having 
sailed  in  the  Aolus  and  you  did  not  happen  to  name 
the  port  that  vessel  was  bound  to.  Thus  we  are  in  some 
uneasiness  about  them  but  we  hope  the  best. 

This  will  find  you  and  your  family  I  trust  in  the 
quiet  enjoyment  of  your  retirement  as  free  as  we  are 
from  painful  anxiety  about  the  future.  We  are  daily 
approaching  the  state  of  family  comfort;  and  as  to 
anxiety,  if  those  boys  were  safe  I  fancy  little  cause  for 
it  would  remain. 

We  are  beginning  to  inhabit  our  house  and  things  are 
looking  very  pleasant  about  us.  I  think  you  can  hardly 
imagine  a  more  beautiful  situation.  We  are  backed  to 
the  north  and  north  west  and  west  by  fine  woods  of 
our  own  and  a  fine  varied  landscape  of  woodland  and 
grass  opens  before  us  to  the  south  and  south  east 
bounded  by  a  beautiful  outline  of  wood  at  four  or  five 
miles  distance.  We  have  a  very  good  neighbourhood, 
and  live  quite  as  much  in  public  as  is  desirable;  far 
more  so  than  at  old  Wanborough. 

Our  family  is  not  so  large  as  at  Wanborough.  There 
is  myself,  Eliza  and  Prue,  Bradford  and  Charles,  two 
maids  and  a  boy.  But  we  have  many  visitors.  Eliza 
and  Prue  ride  a  good  deal.  Bradford  is  a  regular 
surveyor  and  need  not  fear  for  a  living  if  he  were  left 
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to  his  own  exertions,  which  is  a  pleasant  consideration 
for  a  lad  of  17.  He  is  in  partnership  with  Mr.  Pell,  a 
respectable  young  man  from  New  York.  Charles  is  my 
right  hand  as  a  farmer.  I  leave  the  business  in  great 
measure  to  him,  and  am  trying  how  to  act  the  part  of  a 
man  of  leisure.  Quietness  is  the  great  object  of  my 
wishes  for  the  remainder  of  my  course  and  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  my  enjoyment  of  it  —  unless  the  obstacle  of 
a  restless  mind  should  arise,  and  for  this  I  think  there 
will  be  no  exciting  cause  here.  I  hope  you  don’t  think 
that  the  stir  which  is  made  about  us  on  your  side  of 
the  water  reaches  to  our  quiet  prairies.  The  fermen¬ 
tation  is  all  in  your  own  condition. 

Our  relation  Mr.  Bennett  ought  not  to  have  been 
sent  here.  Such  men  are  too  apt  to  find  their  way  to  a 
new  settlement.  All  that  he  says  of  Mr.  Flower’s 
treatment  may  be  true:  but  it  would  hardly  be  doing 
Mr.  F.  justice  to  give  full  credit  to  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  B.  Give  the  —  his  due.  — 

I  feel  much  interested  about  Mr.  Bush  senior  and 
shall  be  gratified  by  your  mentioning  him  in  your 
letters.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about  him  from  some 
persons  who  have  seen  him  lately.  They  say  he  seems 
to  be  a  happy  old  man,  which  I  most  cordially  hope 
you  will  confirm.  I  beg  my  kind  love  to  my  sister  and 
all  your  family,  whom  I  hope  you  will  see  settled  in 
prosperity  around  you. 

From  your  affectionate  brother, 

M.  Birkbeck. 
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P.S.  Don’t  credit  the  stuff  you  see  in  print  about  our 
settlement.  We  are  healthy  and  prosperous  to  an 
extraordinary  degree. 

When  the  daughter  Elizabeth  wrote  a  week  later 
there  was  still  no  news  of  Richard  and  Morris.  She 
did  give  news  of  some  other  arrivals.  They  were  John 
Woods  and  his  family.  Woods  was  a  well-to-do  English 
farmer.  His  party  had  landed  at  Baltimore  and  thence 
proceeded  by  road  and  boat  to  Shawnee  Town;  and  so 
to  the  English  Prairie  where  they  were  welcomed  by 
the  Birkbecks  and  others  already  established.1 

Wanborough,  September  29th,  1819. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

Prudence  wrote  to  my  Aunt  from  Cincinnati,  and  I 
intended  to  have  written  to  her  immediately  on  my 
return  home,  but  put  it  off,  hoping  in  my  letter  to 
inform  her  of  Richard’s  arrival,  as  we  have  been 
expecting  him  daily  for  months;  but  still  he  does  not 
make  his  appearance,  and  we  are  growing  very  anxious 
about  him  and  Morris. 

Elizabeth  Caston  (Woods  I  should  say)  who  arrived 
last  week  can  give  us  no  positive  account  of  their  having 
left  England,  so  that  we  are  still  in  complete  uncertainty 
as  to  their  proceedings,  for  the  careless  boys  have  never 
written  to  us.  John  Woods  and  his  family  arrived  on 
the  26th  after  a  most  comfortable  journey:  they 
have  not  met  with  a  single  cross  occurrence  worth 
mentioning.  His  daughters  are  fine  hearty  country 

1  Early  Western  Travels,  X,  pp.  199  seqq. 
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girls  and  are  highly  delighted  with  the  Prairies. 

You  will  I  dare  say  before  this  reaches  you  have 
heard  of  the  death  of  our  friend  Prichard  which  took 
place  early  in  this  month.  We  have  of  course  seen  a 
great  deal  of  his  family  since  their  loss,  which  they  have 
sustained  with  great  fortitude.  Mrs.  Prichard  instead 
of  looking  at  the  dark  side  of  things  congratulates 
herself  and  her  family  on  being  here,  as  she  thinks  they 
would  have  been  much  worse  off  had  such  an  event 
taken  place  in  England.  The  Miss  Prichards  are 
excellent,  amiable  girls  and  we  see  a  great  deal  of  each 
other  as  they  live  close  by  us. 

We  have  got  into  our  new  house  which  is  only 
partly  finished;  one  of  the  upper  rooms,  which  opens 
on  to  a  balcony  commanding  a  fine  view  over  the 
Prairie  we  have  fitted  up  as  our  library.  There  Prue 
and  I  spend  the  chief  of  our  time  and  receive  our 
visitors.  It  is  quite  delightful  to  us  to  have  our  books 
round  us  again,  and  to  have  time  to  devote  to  them. 

The  silk  gowns  which  my  dear  Aunt  sent  to  Prue 
and  me  are  very  much  admired  and  I  beg  you  to  repeat 
to  her  our  thanks  for  her  kindness  in  thinking  of  us. 

I  suppose  you  have  read  Cobbett’s  admirable  letters 
to  Papa  and  before  this  reaches  you  I  hope  you  will 
have  read  Papa’s  answer  to  that  gentleman.  I  should 
like  to  hear  your  candid  opinion  of  both. 

With  best  love  to  my  Aunt  and  cousins, 
I  remain  my  dear  Uncle, 

Your  affectionate  niece, 
Elizath  Birkbeck. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  time  when  the  last  two 
letters  were  written  Richard  and  Morris  were  already 
in  America.  Either  they  had  not  communicated  at 
once  with  the  family,  or,  as  was  quite  probable,  the 
letters  were  delayed  in  reaching  the  prairie.  But 
Richard  had  written  to  his  uncle,  to  whom  indeed  he 
always  showed  himself  greatly  attached.  He  and  Mor¬ 
ris  having  landed  in  New  York,  had  proceeded  to 
Philadelphia  and  from  there  on  September  4th  a  letter 
had  been  dispatched  to  England. 

Philadelphia  Sep.  4,  1819. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

We  arrived  in  New  York  on  Thursday  26th  ultimo 
after  a  passage  of  42  days.  We  stopped  there  until 
Tuesday  to  rest  ourselves  and  see  a  little  of  that  city 
when  we  proceeded  to  this  place.  Of  all  the  hot  places 
in  the  creation  these  two  cities  must  be  the  hottest.  I 
have  met  some  very  pleasant  people  in  New  York. 
They  are  well  educated  and  polished  in  their  manners 
as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  and  remarkably  hospitable,  when 
they  can  get  nothing  by  it,  at  which  I  was  surprised.  I 
have  been  introduced  to  two  or  three  very  respectable 
families  here,  but  they  have  not  that  air  of  fashion 
which  the  people  of  New  York  have. 

The  accounts  from  my  father  are  much  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  I  expected  to  find  them,  for  the  Americans 
look  at  my  father  with  a  jealous  eye.  I  found  a  letter 
from  him  which  gave  me  great  pleasure.  Their  health 
and  spirits  are  good  and  the  only  damp  on  the  settle- 
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ment  seems  to  be  the  exceptive  ill  conduct  of  the 
Flower  family,  but  you  and  I  have  talked  that  over 
many  many  times.  Their  conduct  has  been  much  worse 
than  we  thought,  if  we  may  believe  report.  I  will  not 
repeat  all  I  have  heard,  but  when  I  get  down  to  the 
Prairie  I  will  write  you  a  clear  circumstantial  matter-of- 
fact  letter.  The  girls  are  not  married,  but  they  are 
spoken  of  in  the  highest  terms  by  those  who  have  visited 
them. 

We  shall  meet  them  at  Cincinnati  —  then  ride  on 
together  to  the  end  of  our  journey.  I  long  to  see  them 
again,  and  to  ask  who  has  insulted  them  and  who  has 
obliged  them,  but  Charles  Trimmer  would  take  up 
the  cudgels  in  their  defence  I  know. 

I  often  think  of  you  all  at  Nutfield  as  the  dearest 
relations  I  have  left  b[ehind]  and  can  almost  fancy 
myself  am  [with]  you  again.  We  set  out  on  our 
expedition  [tojmorrow  morning.  Our  letters  of 
introduction  will  find  us  acquaintance  at  almost  every 
town,  and  the  name  of  Birkbeck  is  almost  as  great  a 
passport  through  that  country  as  it  used  to  be  among 
us  as  a  people  in  England.  Give  my  love  to  all.  Morris 
unites  with  me.  Pray  write  occasionally  to 

your  affectionate  Nephew, 

R.  Birkbeck. 

The  slightly  critical  note  concerning  the  new  country 
in  which  he  found  himself  was  to  become  much 
stronger  in  this  member  of  the  family  later  on.  The 
immediate  grievance  was  the  behaviour  of  the  Flower 
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family.  George  Flower,  bringing  with  him  his  father 
Richard,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as  other 
persons,  including  farm  labourers  and  mechanics,  in 
number  something  like  fifty  in  all,  had  returned  to 
America  in  1 8 1 8.  Now  in  this  year  of  1819  they  were 
busily  engaged  in  building  first  cabins  and  then  their 
own  house,  as  the  Birkbecks  had  done,  and  laying  out 
the  land  acquired.  Their  settlement  was  given  the 
name  of  Albion.  But  although  the  two  families  had 
acted  earlier  in  such  close  unison;  and  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Albion  settlement  was  situated  a  bare  two 
miles  from  that  of  Wanborough,  the  breach  between 
the  two  families  was,  as  is  generally  agreed  by  American 
biographers,  serious.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  cause  of 
the  antagonism  remains  unknown.  It  was  doubtless 
partly  but  can  hardly  have  been  entirely  due  to  the 
affections  of  Miss  Eliza  Andrews  having  been  bestowed 
on  George  Flower  and  not  on  Morris  Birkbeck.  The 
twro  had  continued  to  act  together  for  some  time  after 
the  marriage;  and  Morris  had  so  far  sunk  his  feelings, 
as  to  attend  the  wedding.  It  is  possible  there  was  some 
financial  trouble.1  It  is  at  least  likely  — there  are  a 
few  faint  indications  pointing  to  this  —  that  there  was 
disagreement  on  matters  of  principle.  These  settle¬ 
ments  behind  which  lay  the  idea  of  freedom  and 
equality  did  not  always  become  the  abodes  of  peace 
their  founders  had  pictured.  The  very  fact  that  each 
of  these  founders  was  in  essence  a  rebel  against  the 
established  order  as  it  was ;  and  more  than  that,  a  rebel 


1  See  William  Faux ,  op.  cit.,  pp.  271-6. 
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with  constructive  ideas  for  a  new  order  of  society,  did 
not  always  make  for  unanimity. 

By  October  Richard  was  on  the  prairie,  living  not 
in  the  family  house,  but  a  little  distance  off.  At  the  end 
of  December  he  again  reported  to  his  uncle. 

Wanborough  Dec.  29.  1819 
English  Prairie,  Illinois 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  have  now  been  here  ever  since  October  1st,  and 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  settlement  will 
flourish  to  the  full  extent  of  the  expectation  of  the  most 
sanguine.  My  father  has  enclosed  about  350  acres  of 
most  excellent  land  and  has  been  ditching  it  most 
thoroughly,  although  it  was  scarcely  wanted,  except  in 
a  few  places.  Ditching,  if  you  recollect,  was  my  father’s 
favourite  operation,  and  he  would  never  rest  until  he 
had  completely  secured  any  spot  which  appeared  even 
likely  to  be  ever  wet.  He  has  sown  30  acres  of  wheat 
in  better  style  than  any  I  have  seen  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic  and  will  have  30  or  40  to  sow  with  oats  in  the 
spring,  and  as  many  of  Indian  corn,  as  he  can  plow 
from  the  New  Prairie  during  the  winter,  say  70  acres. 
He  has  planted  a  good  orchard  and  will  add  to  it  in 
the  spring,  and  his  garden  is  superior  to  any  in  the 
settlement.  His  dairy  will  consist  of  40  cows  with 
which  he  will  supply  his  neighbours  with  cheese  and 
butter. 

Our  new  house  is  very  convenient  and  in  a  most 
beautiful  situation,  and  everything  very  comfortable  as 
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my  sisters  have  a  very  good  servant,  and  I  believe  that 
I  never  saw  my  father  so  happy  as  he  now  is.  My 
sisters  look  as  well  as  ever  and  to  confute  the  reports  of 
the  sickness  of  the  settlement.  Our  medical  told  me 
that  he  never  knew  so  many  people  collected  with  so 
little  sickness,  and  at  the  time  he  told  me  this,  which  I 
believe  is  now  the  case,  he  did  not  know  one  individual 
who  was  ill  except  constitutional  ailments ,  and  accidents , 
which  have  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  the  health  of  the 
country . 

There  is  no  probability  of  either  of  my  sisters  being 
married  at  present  that  I  know  of  —  nor  do  I  know  of 
any  correspondence  going  on,  if  there  were  they  would 
have  most  likely  told  me  of  it. 

Bradford  is  in  partnership  with  a  Mr.  Pell  (a  young 
New  Yorkite  of  22  years  old)  who  is  a  very  clever 
agreeable  young  man  for  an  American,  and  there  is  no 
doubt  of  their  success  in  my  opinion.  They  are  Land 
Surveyors,  and  at  the  same  time  supply  the  settlement 
with  goods  of  every  description  at  an  immense  profit. 
Morris  is  living  with  us,  but  returns  in  the  spring. 

As  to  myself  I  am  living  about  2  miles  off  on  a  most 
beautiful  farm  of  480  acres,  and  am  wanting  nothing 
but  a  wife  to  be  comfortable.  I  have  given  up  all  sorts 
of  pleasure,  there  being  no  sport  after  my  mind  in  this 
country,  and  stick  to  ploughing  and  grubbing  weeds 
and  stumps,  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  I  have  no 
society  except  when  I  come  here  to  visit  my  sisters 
which  [is  as]  often  as  I  have  time,  and  Hunt’s  dead 

and - other  (the  boxer)  who  lives  about  —  yards  from 
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me.  He  is  a  very  good  fellow  and  good  neighbour, 
and  I  never  talk  politics.  Take  it  ‘all  in  all*  I  am  much 
more  happy  as  a  farmer  in  the  Illinois  than  I  expected 
to  be.  We  are  all  driving  and  bustling,  and  doing  our 
best  to  go  on  well.  You  as  an  individual  would  enjoy 
yourself,  and  so  would  all  your  family  but  the  journey 
is  most  fatiguing.  Richard  would  be  quite  at  home  in 
the  bustle  of  a  new  settlement,  and  could  not  help 
doing  well. 

You  will  give  my  love  to  my  Aunt  and  cousins 
individually,  as  I  consider  your  family  as  standing  next 
my  own  brothers  and  sisters  in  every  consideration,  as 
well  of  relationship  as  good  wishes  for  their  prosperity. 
Pray  write  me  particulars  of  your  health  soon  and 
believe  me  to  be 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

R.  Birkbeck. 

The  post  is  going  and  my  sisters  don’t  know  I’m 
writing. 

No  letters  written  in  1820  have  survived,  save  one 
towards  the  end  of  the  year.  But  there  is  news  of  the 
Birkbeck  family  elsewhere.  John  Woods  like  others 
kept  a  journal.  Jt  also  was  published.1  In  it  he  gives 
the  description  of  the  Birkbeck  property  as  he  saw  it 
in  that  year:  ‘It  is  situated’,  he  wrote,  ‘at  the  north  west 
corner  of  the  English  Prairie  and  contains  twenty-five 
cabins,  a  tavern,  a  store  or  two,  and  several  lodgings; 

1  Under  the  title  Two  Years'  Residence  on  the  English  Prairie ;  see  Early 
JVestem  Travels,  X. 
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with  several  carpenters,  bricklayers,  brickmakers, 
smiths,  wheelwrights  and  sawyers;  also  a  tailor  and  a 
butcher. 

‘A  horse  or  oxmill  is  building;  a  malt  house  planned 
out  and  several  new  houses  begun.  As  water  is  scarce, 
there  are  some  more  wells  digging.  Mr.  Birkbeck  in 
July  found  a  tolerable  good  spring  by  digging  only 
six  feet. 

‘Mr.  Birkbeck’s  house  is  situated  south  of  the 
village,  a  frame  and  log  building  of  good  size;  it  stands 
pleasantly  and  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  prairie.’ 
Later  there  is  a  reference  to  Birkbeck’s  two  dairies  of 
about  sixty  cows  and  of  his  activities  in  cheese  making. 

An  item  in  the  Journal  which  evidently  gave  Mr. 
Woods  much  pleasure  was  that  ‘on  the  second  of 
October  there  was  a  game  of  cricket  played  at  Wan- 
borough  by  the  young  men  of  the  settlement ;  this  they 
called  keeping  Catherine  Hill  Fair;  many  of  the  players 
being  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Godaiming  and 
Guildford’.  The  fair  had  been  a  great  feature  of  the 
English  background  of  the  young  men. 

Woods  had  also  been  to  Albion.  But  he  merely 
remarked  that  when  he  went  there  he  found  twenty 
cabins  in  place  with  the  workmen  and  other  labourers 
about,  just  as  at  Wanborough. 

At  the  same  time  a  little  more  light  is  thrown  on 
the  differences  between  the  Birkbeck  and  the  Flower 
communities  at  this  time  in  a  note  by  George  Flower. 
Writing  to  a  friend  he  remarks:  ‘One  piece  of  intel¬ 
ligence  will  surprise  you;  the  author  of  Letters  from 
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Illinois  has  opened  a  place  of  worship  at  Wanborough; 
he  officiates  himself  and  reads  the  Church  of  England 
service;  so  that  Wanborough  is  the  seat  of  orthodoxy 
and  this  place  stands,  as  a  matter  of  course,  in  the  ranks 
of  heresy!’ 

In  fact  at  Albion  it  was  what  was  described  as  a 
‘reformed’  Unitarian  service  that  was  conducted.  Deep 
religious  convictions,  and  no  one  ever  doubted  that 
the  settlers  had  these  —  those  of  George  Flower  find 
very  decided  expression  in  his  letters  —  could  be  as 
provocative  of  dissension  as  were  the  rooted  political 
ideas.  But  even  if  the  Birkbecks  had,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Flowers,  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  use  a  version 
of  the  Church  of  England  service  subsequent  letters 
make  it  clear  that  they  had  by  no  means  abandoned 
their  Quaker  connections.  The  only  extant  letter  for 
this  year  of  1820  was  written  again  by  Richard.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  endorsed  with  the  date  on  which  it  was 
received,  thus  giving  the  length  of  time  required  for 
transmission.  Besides  giving  considerable  news  of 
himself  and  his  affairs  and  those  of  his  father,  it 
announced  his  own  marriage  to  Miss  Woods  —  and 
incidentally  what  seems  to  have  been  a  disastrous 
second  marriage  for  Mr.  Woods  himself.  Further 
Elizabeth  whom  he  calls  Bessy  was  also  contemplating 
matrimony. 
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Wanborough,  Edwards  County, 
Illinois. 

Nov.  12.  1820. 

[endorsed]  Received  1  February ,  1821. 

Dear  Uncle, 

I  wrote  to  you  about  two  or  three  months  after  I  got 
settled  here  and  again  in  the  summer  by  a  private  hand 
who  was  about  to  start  in  a  few  days,  but  I  have  since 
heard  that  he  has  not  left  America.  I  have  been  very 
anxiously  expecting  to  hear  from  you  as  well  as  from 
many  others,  but  I  have  only  received  two  letters  since 
I  have  been  here  (13  months)  except  two  letters  at 
business.  I  am  just  recovering  from  a  fever  and  ague, 
which  I  caught  by  leaving  home,  and  visiting  the  most 
unhealthy  place  in  the  world,  in  the  most  unhealthy 
season,  and  it  has  left  [me]  excessively  weak.  I  have 
taken  my  pen  several  times,  but  have  not  had  sufficient 
strength  to  proceed. 

You  have,  I  suppose,  heard  of  my  being  married  to 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Woods,  who  was  fool 
enough  to  marry  Mrs.  Garton,  who  is  the  very  devil  in 
temper,  and  in  every  other  thing.  She  is  complete 
master  of  Mr.  Woods,  and  would  be  of  his  children  if 
she  could,  but  they  are  too  old.  She  is  master  (as  I  have 
found  since  my  marriage)  not  only  of  his  actions,  but  of 
his  purse,  which  is  worse  than  the  devil  in  the  present 
instance,  as  she  hates  me  as  cordially  as  she  used  to 
pretend  to  like  me.  We  were  married  on  the,  I  forget 
what  day,  of  April  and  I  believe  that  matrimony 
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conduces  very  much  to  the  happiness  of  the  subject,  at 
least  it  does  in  my  case. 

I  am  fixed  on  a  very  good  piece  of  land  of  480  acres 
in  a  dry  healthy  situation,  and  have  a  good  stock  of 
horses  and  hogs  and  tolerably  well  off  for  cattle.  I  have 
sown  fifteen  acres  of  wheat,  and  am  harvesting  twelve 
or  fourteen  acres  of  Indian  corn,  and  I  have  an  acre  of 
excellent  swedes,  turnips  and  a  very  good  garden. 
Twelve  months  ago  I  found  this  land  as  nature  left  it, 
except  one  acre  which  had  been  ploughed  a  l’Ameri- 
caine  (that  is)  not  ploughed  at  all  in  Surrey  language. 

And  lastly,  I  have  a  good  wife  who  makes  me  happy 
after  I  have  done  my  day’s  work  and  sit  and  rest  for 
the  evening.  She  has  been  very  unwell  for  the  last 
month  but  is  now  regaining  her  health.  I  only  want 
one  thing  (except  the  society  of  my  English  friends)  to 
make  me  happy  as  an  Illinois  farmer,  and  that  is  a  little 
more  of  the  ready  cash.  I  wish  I  had  some  good  old 
maiden  aunts  and  bachelor  uncles  —  I  would  not  want 
much.  Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  would  make  me 
independent  for  ever. 

The  people  who  have  been  farming  here  have  been 
working  at  a  new  trade  altogether,  and  from  bad 
fencing,  etc.  have  lost  their  crops :  almost  the  whole  of 
them  have  been  obliged  to  purchase  Indian  corn  of 
their  American  neighbours,  to  feed  their  horses  and 
cattle  until  this  harvest  and  have  thereby  been  burying 
and  losing  their  money,  instead  of  making  a  return.  I 
profited  by  their  experience,  and  with  common  success 
I  shall  always  have  to  sell  after  another  year,  but  I  want 
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a  little  more  money  than  I  have  to  carry  on  the  expenses. 
I  work  hard  and  sleep  sound,  and  am  'quiets  take  things 
easy ,  and  hope  for  the  best' .  My  father  has  a  very  nice 
place  indeed.  His  house  is  as  comfortable  as  can  be. 
He  has  a  good  farm,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  he 
has  under  cultivation.  He  saved  his  crops  of  Indian 
corn,  wheat  and  oats  from  the  hogs  and  cattle  this  year, 
and  he  is  farming  in  great  spirits.  His  health  is 
remarkably  good.  My  sisters  are  in  high  spirits  and 
health. 

Bradford  is  in  partnership  with  an  American  in  a 
store  and  as  a  land  surveyor.  He  is  about  my  size. 
Charles  is  father’s  right  hand,  and  is  like  him  in 
appearance  and  habits. 

There  is  some  probability  of  Bessy’s  being  united  to 
Bradford’s  partner  whose  name  is  Gilbert  Titus  Pell. 
He  is  a  very  clever,  agreeable  man,  six  feet  two  or  three 
inches  and  very  moral,  etc.,  and  very  suitable,  and  I 
would  give  my  hearty  consent,  but  I  will  never  consent 
to  any  of  my  family’s  being  married  to  an  American, 
though  I  might  not  actually  dissent .  Thorough  bred 
English  for  me! 

David  Bennett’s  (who  you  know  is  dead)  daughter 
seven  years  old  is  living  with  us.  She  is  a  very  clever 
child  and  will  make  a  very  fine  woman.  I  have  been 
expecting  a  letter  from  some  of  your  family  for  a  long 
time,  and  shall  continue  to  hope  that  the  next  mail  will 
bring  one  and  I  expect  letters  every  moment. 

Morris  is  gone  to  New  York  into  the  wool  trade, 
and  I  understand  it  is  likely  to  be  a  good  thing.  Give 
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my  love  to  my  aunt  and  cousins.  I  am  continually 
thinking  of  you  all  and  long  to  know  what  you  are 
about,  especially  Richard.  If  you  have  not  written  I 
beg  you  will  when  you  receive  this. 

I  remain,  dear  uncle, 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

R.  Birkbeck. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  father  himself  did  not  write 
for  a  space  of  fifteen  months  and  letters  written  by  the 
daughter  Prudence  had,  it  would  seem,  not  reached 
England.  But  in  truth  there  were  family  affairs  to 
occupy  the  thoughts  of  them  all.  Elizabeth  had  become 
engaged  to  Mr.  Pell  and  was  now  married  to  him. 

Wanborough.  July  29th,  1821. 

Illinois. 

My  dear  Brother, 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  so  long  a  time  as  fifteen 
months  could  have  passed  away  since  my  last  letter  to 
you;  but  however  that  be,  the  one  I  have  just  received 
is  the  only  reply  to  it  which  has  reached  me  excepting 
I  think  a  note  to  me  in  one  to  Richard  or  my  daughters. 
It  has  given  me  great  pleasure  through  them  to  learn 
how  comfortably  you  were  going  on,  having  plenty  of 
occupation  without  anxiety. 

I  believe  many  letters  have  been  written  from  the 
young  folks,  and  in  these  things  we  make  a  family 
interest;  so  that  I  entreat  you  to  believe  me  when  I 
assure  you  that  I  should  be  distressed  at  the  idea  of 
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your  supposing  my  silence  to  be  the  result  of  indif¬ 
ference.  Had  that  been  the  case,  your  truly  kind  letter 
now  before  me  would  have  restored  me  to  my  proper 
feeling.  I  am  happy  to  assure  you  that  the  information 
you  have  received  of  my  being  overwhelmed  in  adver¬ 
sity  is  totally  groundless.  I  have  met  with  some 
disappointments  and  some  losses,  through  mismanage¬ 
ment  and  rascality  on  your  side  of  the  water  but  by  no 
means  such  as  to  mar  my  prospects  here,  which  are 
very  cheerful;  the  result  of  my  enterprise,  as  far  as  it 
has  proceeded,  being  entirely  to  our  satisfaction.  My 
views  of  success  in  colonizing, ,  (if  I  may  presume  to 
adopt  the  term)  have  been  more  than  realized,  and  my 
own  particular  situation  exceeds  my  most  sanguine 
hopes.  I  have  a  beautiful  farm  enclosed  of  about  three 
hundred  acres  pasture,  and  one  hundred  under  the 
plough;  on  which  I  have  two  dairies  one  of  twenty, 
the  other  forty  cows. 

In  the  management  of  this  farm  I  find  a  most 
agreeable  occupation,  being  free  from  the  grinding 
anxieties  I  have  heretofore  experienced.  We  have  a 
pleasant  neighbourhood  and  kind  friends,  and  I  have 
no  idea  of  a  position  on  this  earth,  that  I  would  ex¬ 
change  for  the  one  I  now  enjoy.  If  the  marriage  of  my 
daughter  to  Mr.  Pell  has  not  been  announced  to  you, 
I  marvel  at  it.  —  I  shall  leave  Mrs.  Pell  to  account  for 
the  omission ;  but  from  the  warmth  of  attachment  with 
which  your  family  is  always  mentioned  by  her  and  by 
all  my  young  folks,  I  can  confidently  assure  you  that 
it  has  not  arisen  from  diminished  affection.  I  beg  my 
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kindest  remembrances  to  my  sister  and  your  whole 
family  and  remain  your  affectionate  brother, 

M.  Birkbeck. 

On  the  last  page  there  followed,  as  so  often,  a  letter 
from  Elizabeth,  now  Mrs.  Pell;  and  in  that  letter  she 
foreshadowed  the  coming  marriage  of  her  sister 
Prudence.  The  Pell  family  were  of  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  it  is  clear  from  this  and  from  other  letters 
that  the  Birkbecks  still  kept  in  touch  with  their  co¬ 
religionists,  even  if  the  head  of  the  family  had  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  his  former  friends  by  conducting 
services  at  Wanborough  after  the  rubric  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

We  were  much  surprised  to  find  by  your  letter  of 
May  1 6th  that  my  sister  Prue’s  letters  have  not  reached 
you.  She  wrote  to  my  aunt  early  in  the  winter,  and  has 
since  written  twice  to  my  aunt  or  one  of  my  cousins, 
and  I  have  considered  her  writing  so  often  as  an 
apology  for  my  being  rather  remiss  in  the  use  of  my 
pen,  for  I  am,  as  you  express  it,  ‘mighty  busy’,  and 
have  almost  left  off  writing  letters.  However  your  kind 
enquiries  call  for  an  immediate  reply,  and  I  answer 
them  with  pleasure.  —  I  am  very  comfortably  settled 
in  a  house  adjoining  Papa’s,  so  that  I  have  nearly  as 
much  of  my  dear  Prue’s  company  as  if  we  lived  in  the 
same  establishment,  this  pleasure  I  shall  shortly  lose  as 
Prue  is  going  to  move  to  another  part  of  the  settlement 
but  I  have  no  right  to  complain  as  she  will  still  be 
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within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  me.  I  mentioned  this  in  a 
letter  to  my  aunt  not  long  since.  So  you  see  there  will 
soon  be  an  end  of  the  Miss  Birkbecks.  Prue  has  had  a 
variety  of  admirers  to  choose  between,  so  that  she  had 
an  opportunity  of  fixing  wisely  and  happily  at  last; 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  her  prospects  are 
happy  ones.1 

It  seems  forlorn  for  our  dear  father  to  be  left  without 
a  daughter,  but  I  believe  he  will  settle  comfortably 
enough  with  his  two  boys  and  a  good  housekeeper;  he 
is  growing  a  good  deal  like  his  good  old  father,  fond  of 
quietness  and  a  small  family.  Papa  is  considerably 
altered,  looks  much  older  and  thinner,  but  is  blessed 
with  excellent  health. 

We  are  expecting  to  be  visited  by  some  preaching 

friends  —  Elizabeth  Coggishall  of  New  York  is  at - ? 

and  our  Cousin  William  Foster  is  journeying  west¬ 
ward  —  I  feel  the  former  will  feel  it  her  duty  to  visit  us, 
as  Mr.  Pell  belongs  to  the  society,  and  she  knows  some 
of  Mr.  Pell’s  relations  in  New  York  to  be  strict  friends. — 
The  Miss  Prichards  are  anticipating  a  long  lecture,  as 
they  have  quite  changed  their  mode  of  dressing. 

Richard,  poor  fellow,  has  been  in  a  wretched  state 
of  health  this  summer ;  he  has  never  perfectly  recovered 
the  illness  he  had  last  Autumn.  His  fine  constitution 
has  given  way  at  last,  and  I  doubt  if  he  ever  regains 
his  health.  His  marriage  was  a  very  suitable  one,  and 
a  source  of  satisfaction  to  us  all. 

1  The  bridegroom’s  name  was  Hanks.  His  family  is  said  to  have  origin¬ 
ally  come  from  Ireland. 
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Mr.  Pell  begs  me  to  thank  you  in  his  name  for  your 
kind  and  polite  message,  and  sends  you  his  best 
respects.  —  And  I  with  love  to  your  united  circle 
remain 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

E.  R.  Pell. 

To  this  Prudence,  always  gay  and  lively,  added  her 
own  quota  of  another  letter. 

My  dear  Prue, 

As  you  have  not  written  to  me  for  so  very  long  a 
time,  I  suppose  you  have  not  received  my  last  letter 
and  are  desperately  offended  with  your  poor  cousin 
and  namesake. 

I  sent  a  drawing  of  our  house  including  Pell’s  to 
England  by  Charles  Trimmer  which  I  hoped  he  would 
show  to  you.  I  will  take  some  drawings  about  which 
will  be  interesting  to  you,  if  I  can  possibly  find  time 
this  summer.  — 

Eliza  mentions  to  uncle  the  preaching  friends  who 
talk  of  visiting  us  —  I  hope  they  will  make  an  attack  on 
me  in  private.  I  will  have  some  /««  with  them,  if  they 
do.  We  have  lately  read  Kenilworth,  a  gentleman  living 
at  N.  Orleans  sent  it  to  Bessy  and  me. 

This  day  is  so  warm  that  my  hands  are  really  quite 
relaxed  —  and  my  pen  is  foolish,  as  you  may  see  by 
blunders  innumerable.  I  wrote  to  aunt  about  a  week 
ago  and  I  think  and  hope  she  will  answer  me. 

We  had  a  good  deal  of  dancing  and  sleighing  here 
last  winter  and  were  really  quite  gay  and  fashionable  — 
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in  our  particular  way  —  We  have  some  hatefuls  here, 
a  creature  was  here  the  other  day  who  wmild  have  been 
an  excellent  mark  for  my  Aunt’s  delightful  ridicule. 
Richard  and  I  were  fancying  her  mimicking  his  sweet 
voice  and  sweeter  simper.  Mr.  Pell  is  waiting  to  put 
this  letter  in  the  post  so  farew'ell. 

Prudence  Birkbeck. 

Six  months  later  the  family  in  England  heard  from 
Richard.  He  was  always  their  best  correspondent  as 
far  as  actual  news  was  concerned.  But  there  is  little  of 
the  ring  of  happiness  in  his  letters  that  is  contained  in 
those  of  his  sisters.  It  is  clear  that  he  was  never  really 
acclimatized  *he  prairie.  He  disliked  the  marriage 
of  his  sister  to  Mr.  Pell,  no  doubt  for  the  reason  given 
earlier  that  while  he  was  anxious,  as  a  good  brother 
should  be,  to  see  his  sisters  safely  bestowed  in  marriage, 
he  did  not  wish  them  to  marry  Americans.  There  was 
also  the  matter  of  his  health;  the  illness  which  had 
beset  him  in  England  before  leaving  seems  to  have 
followed  him  to  America. 

Wanborough,  Edwards  County, 
Illinois. 

January  23rd,  1822. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  take  up  my  pen  to  write  to  you,  and  I  believe  I 
have  not  written  ten  lines  for  more  than  two  months. 
You  must  therefore  excuse  me  if  I  write  bad  grammar 
or  mis-spell  my  words.  Now  that  I  have  undertaken  to 
fabricate  a  letter  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
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accomplish  my  undertaking  as  we  have  so  very  few 
things  doing  here  which  are  worth  the  mentioning. 
Hard  work  is  all  I  have  to  depend  on  for  a  living.  I  am 
so  wretchedly  bare  of  ready  money  that  I  cannot  hire  a 
servant  to  assist  me. 

At  times  I  feel  happy  in  my  occupations,  and  some¬ 
times  I  think  that  a  person  who  can  read  and  write  and 
can  enjoy  pleasures  superior  to  those  which  the 
labourer  in  England  or  elsewhere  can  enjoy  ought  not 
to  be  obliged  to  do  no  other  thing  but  plough  and  dig 
and  use  the  axe,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  If  I  could  employ  one 
man  I  could  occasionally  lose  a  few  hours,  but  I  am 
now  under  the  necessity  of  being  continually  labouring. 
Not  that  I  dislike  working  hard,  for  I  rather  like  it, 
but  the  being  obliged  to  do  it  makes  it  irksome  to  me 
who  until  now  was  never  accustomed  to  it.  My  father- 
in-law  either  will  not  or  cannot  assist  in  the  least.  Will 
not  I  believe  is  the  cause  of  his  not  assisting  me.  At  all 
events  I  am  happy  in  having  a  wife  who  makes  herself 
contented  in  our  poverty.  A  daughter  of  David 
Bennett’s  is  living  with  us,  who  assists  her  very  much 
in  the  management  of  her  household  affairs.  She  is 
about  eight  years  old.  Her  brother  will  be  bound  next 
May,  and  if  I  can  I  intend  to  take  him  myself.  My  wife 
has  not  recovered  her  health  altogether  since  her  un¬ 
unfortunate  sickness  fifteen  months  ago,  but  I  hope 
she  is  mending,  though  slowly.  I  am  continually  talk¬ 
ing  to  her  of  you,  and  your  dear  family,  and  she  regrets 
as  often  that  she  is  not  acquainted  with  you. 

You  know  that  Prudence  is  married,  and  that  she 
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did  not  make  a  choice  quite  to  our  liking.  I  am  in 
hopes  that  we  were  deceived,  for  she  and  her  husband 
appear  to  live  together  very  happily.  He  is  a  young 
[man]  of  good  sense,  of  pretty  good  property,  and  is 
very  industrious.  They  live  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
or  less  from  my  father,  and  from  Bessy,  so  that  she  has 
the  advantages  of  their  society  and  advice  whenever 
she  may  want  them.  Bessy  lives  very  comfortably,  and 
her  husband  is  doing  a  good  business  as  a  magistrate, 
and  he  keeps  a  store  which  brings  him  a  good  income. 

My  father  is  just  as  he  used  to  be,  reading  or  writing, 
and  Bradford  and  Charles  live  with  him.  They  and 
two  men  servants  manage  the  farm,  i.e.  work  on  it,  and 
Bradford  and  Charles  work  as  hard  and  nearly  as 
constantly  as  any  two  men  in  this  country.  They  have 
a  decent  young  woman  who  keeps  their  house  for 
them,  and  they  all  appear  to  be  very  happy  and  com¬ 
fortable.  Bradford  is  grown  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
young  men  we  have.  He  is  nearly  six  feet  high,  and 
amazingly  powerful  and  thick  set.  Charles  is  growing 
very  fast,  but  he  will  not  be  much  larger  than  my 
father. 

Our  produce  is  very  low.  Wheat  is  worth  not  quite 
fifty  cents  per  bushel,  Indian  corn  twenty-five  cents, 
flour  five  dollars  per  barrel  (196  lbs.),  pork  two  cents 
per  lb.,  beef  three  cents.  Labour  fifty  cents  per  day  and 
find  the  labourer’s  food,  but  if  you  hire  by  the  month, 
you  can  get  a  man  for  about  ten  dollars  and  find  him. 

Whisky,  almost  the  only  liquor  which  has  been 
known  in  these  backwoods,  until  about  a  year  ago,  is 
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twenty-five  cents  per  gallon.  But  we  have  now  plenty 
of  tolerable  beer,  which  is  selling  at  eight  and  four 
dollars  per  barrel,  eight  dollars  the  best,  four  the 
inferior. 

I  grew  twelve  acres  of  wheat  last  year,  but  it  had  a 
disease  peculiar  to  America,  and  which  was  fatal  to 
many  of  the  crops  of  wheat  in  the  western  country  last 
year.  The  brush  end  of  the  grain,  perhaps  one  out  of 
four  or  five,  is  of  a  bright  vermilion,  and  if  you  eat 
bread  made  from  that  wheat  it  acts  as  a  violent  purga¬ 
tive,  causing  the  most  dreadful  nausea.  My  wheat  was 
in  that  state.  I  sent  twenty  bushels  to  the  brewer  that 
he  might  malt  it  and  make  beer.  I  tasted  some  of  the 
beer  and  it  was  nearly  as  distressing  in  its  effects  as  if  I 
had  taken  emetic  tartar.  I  cannot  account  for  it  but  so 
it  is,  and  I  lost  my  crop,  and  not  being  able  to  buy 
flour  we  eat  Indian  corn  bread,  which  I  almost  prefer 
to  wheat,  but  there  are  very  few  English  who  like  it 
at  all.  My  wife  did  not  like  it  at  first  but  she  is  now 
reconciled  to  it,  which  is  a  fortunate  thing. 

If  produce  were  to  rise  in  value  I  have  no  doubt  but 
we  should  all  do  exceedingly  well.  As  it  is  a  man  may 
with  industry  earn  a  comfortable  subsistence ,  but  he  will 
have  nothing  at  the  year’s  end  wherewith  to  buy 
luxuries  (which  we  used  to  call  necessaries )  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  sugar,  and  many  little  comforts  of  that 
kind,  which  we  do  without  almost  entirely .  When  I  say 
we  I  mean  myself  and  Ann. 

I  have  nearly  filled  this  sheet  with  telling  you  of  my 
troubles  and  vexations,  but  you  will  excuse  it.  When  I 
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write  to  you  I  consider  that  I  am  writing  to  one  of  my 
best  friends,  if  not  my  very  best.  Give  my  love  to  all 
your  family  and  believe  that  nothing  can  give  me  greater 
pleasure  than  [to]  hear  from  you,  and  of  your  happiness 
and  prosperity.  I  have  not  heard  of  my  grandfather  for 
a  long  time.  I  hope  you  will  mention  how  he  is  when 
vou  next  write,  which  do  as  soon  as  you  can. 

I  am,  your  affectionate  nephew, 

R.  Birkbeck. 

I  find  I  have  written  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  paper, 
but  I  write  so  few  letters  that  must  excuse  it  on  that 
score. 

That  letter  was  written  early  in  the  New  Year  of 
1822.  It  was  a  year  that  saw  the  downfall  of  poor 
Richard. 

Wanborough.  December  16th,  1822. 

Illinois. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  have  not  written  to  you  since  I  received  your 
favour  containing  an  account  of  the  decease  of  your 
father.  I  have  no  remark  to  make  respecting  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  his  property  excepting  that  I  presume  the  will 
to  have  been  a  formality  strictly  necessary  to  confirm 
the  legatees  in  their  possessions.  I  am  sorry  it  was 
thought  expedient  to  insert  injurious  and  even  false 
matter  as  an  apology  for  omissions,  which,  if  the 
injurious  statement  had  been  true>  would  have  needed 
no  apology  or  explanation.  Your  children  will  not  I 
hope  suffer  in  any  way  beyond  the  present  feeling :  — 
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Mine  are  happily  fast  learning  to  depend  on  their 
own  exertions;  which  is  generally  a  sure  dependence 
in  this  country. 

Your  son  Richard  is  not  yet  settled  in  business.  I 
am  sorry  for  it.  Mine  has  unhappily  turned  his  back, 
for  ever  I  fear,  on  everything  that  renders  life  worth 
having.  He  has  sacrificed  all  —  his  family,  his  friends, 
his  property,  his  health  and  his  character  to  that 
execrable  vice,  intemperance.  The  degradation  of 
mind  and  body,  in  which  this  detestable  habit  finishes, 
is  most  lamentable  —  Poor  Richard!  he  seems  to  have 
laid  violent  hands  on  every  thing  but  his  wretched 
existence,  and  has  wandered  away  towards  New  Or¬ 
leans;  with  what  purpose  I  know  not.  Afflicting  as  this 
is  —  his  absence  is  a  relief  to  our  feelings.  His  wife  is 
an  object  of  great  commiseration.  Happily  there  are  no 
children.  I  gave  him  a  fine  farm,  with  stock  and  capital 
amply  sufficient.  He  made  a  show  of  industry  for  a 
little  time;  but  that  inveterate,  cursed,  habit  soon 
returned,  and  everything  went  to  ruin.  He  grew  hate¬ 
ful  to  himself  and  hated  everything,  and,  I  suppose, 
everybody  —  What  is  to  be  the  winding  up,  heaven 
only  knows !  — 

Bradford  and  Charles  are  fine,  amiable  lads  and  a 
great  comfort  to  me.  Eliza  and  her  sweet  little  daughter 
have  joined  our  family  party  during  Mr.  Pell’s  absence; 
for  you  must  know  he  has  a  seat  in  the  legislature  as 
our  County  member. 

I  have  just  returned  from  our  seat  of  Government, 
(Kaskaskia,  about  85  miles  N.W.  of  this—). 
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In  my  absence,  my  darling  Prudence  presented  her 
husband  with  a  little  girl,  which  is  going  on  nicely  and 
is  named  Caroline.  Mr.  Hanks  is  a  prudent  respect¬ 
able  and  gentlemanly  young  man,  and  makes  a  kind 
and  attentive  husband  for  Prudence.  Thus  you  per¬ 
ceive,  my  dear  brother,  that,  on  looking  around  me 
upon  my  family  (and  I  must  not  forget  Morris,  of 
whom  I  hear  much  good)  I  have  great  cause  of  thank¬ 
fulness.  I  receive  from  them  the  most  affectionate 
attention;  and  I  have  great  comfort  from  them  all, 
and  no  load  of  anxiety  as  to  their  prospects  in  life  — 
with  that  one  grievous  exception. 

All  the  letters  I  receive  from  England  (and,  I  hear 
from  various  quarters  of  the  country)  joined  to  the 
accounts  brought  by  travellers  and  emigrants,  describe 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators  and  the  owners  of  land 
as  very  deplorable.  —  On  politics  you  and  I  had  differ¬ 
ent  views;  but  we  agree  in  lamenting  this  miserable 
result  —  which  I  have  long  forboded,  and  from  which  I 
narrowly  escaped.  Mr.  James  and  my  friends  in 
Yorkshire,  who  are  my  chief  correspondents  in  the 
commercial  line,  inform  me  that  trade  and  manu¬ 
factures,  though  stirring,  are  not  profitable.  Profes¬ 
sional  men  I  suppose  are  doing  pretty  well. 

You  don't  mention  your  son  John:  I  understood 
that  he  was  studying  law,  and  that  his  talents  and 
application  were  promising.  I  sincerely  hope  that  his 
success  will  be  equal  to  his  merit.  The  legacy  to  the 
Unwins  is  a  good  feature  in  your  father’s  Will. 

The  two  orphan  children  of  David  Bennet  seem  to 
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be  quite  forgotten!  My  kindest  regards  and  best 
wishes  attend  my  sister  and  your  whole  family  and  I 
remain, 

My  dear  Brother,  your’s  most  truly, 

M.  Birkbeck. 

But  Richard  was  not  wholly  lost.  The  next  letter  he 
wrote  was  headed,  surprisingly  enough,  Albion.  There 
is  no  mention  of  the  Flower  family.  But  it  was  their 
settlement  which  now  afforded  him  a  home;  after  his 
failure  on  the  farm  given  to  him  by  his  father.  The 
latter  was  perhaps  unwilling  to  do  more  for  him  or  to 
have  him  at  Wanborough.  Richard  himself  made  it 
clear  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for  from  his  father- 
in-law,  and  at  Albion  he  had  fallen  back  on  what  in 
those  pioneer  days  was  only  too  often  the  refuge  of  the 
indigent  or  the  failure.  He  had  become  a  school¬ 
master.  Education  was  not  unnaturally  only  just  feel¬ 
ing  its  way  in  the  settlements  on  the  English  Prairie. 
The  rule  was  one  teacher  to  one  school,  and  that 
teacher  had  perforce  to  instruct  scholars  of  all  ages,  in 
all  subjects;  while  the  tendency  for  any  district  to 
employ  the  lowest  bidder  for  the  post  did  not  tend  to 
great  efficiency. 

Albion,  June  17th,  1823. 

Edwards  County,  Ill: 

My  dear  Uncle, 

It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have  heard  from  you  and  I 
feel  anxious  to  know  how  you  all  are.  I  sincerely  hope 
my  Aunt  enjoys  a  good  state  of  health,  as  well  as  all  my 
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cousins.  I  hope  my  cousin  Richard  is  well  employed 
in  some  good  business,  and  that  John  continues  with 
the  Bank  Solicitors  (I  forget  their  names). 

Times  in  this  country  are  very  hard  as  the  New 
Orleans  market  was  good  for  nothing  last  season,  and 
almost  every  person  who  took  produce  down  lost 
severely.  I  have  let  my  farm  as  exposure  to  the  sun 
caused  my  having  a  fit  of  sickness  every  summer,  and  I 
could  not  afford  to  hire  assistance.  I  was  idle  for  three 
months,  when  several  of  our  neighbours  requested  me 
to  keep  a  school  and  your  nephew  turned  schoolmaster. 
I  make  enough  to  keep  house,  which  is  better  than 
being  idle,  and  by  being  in  the  shade  I  have  escaped 
sickness.  My  father  enjoys  good  health  and  spirits. 
Bradford  and  Charles  live  with  him.  And  Bessy  and 
Prue  live  close  by  him.  I  am  about  i-J  miles  from  him. 
I  long  to  join  your  circle  again.  I  have  some  of  my 
happiest  hours  with  you. 

Give  my  love  to  all. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

* 

R.  Birkbeck. 

The  next  letter  in  the  batch  is  not  written  by  any  of 
the  Birkbeck  family,  but  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  they 
received  from  their  relative  E.  Bush  in  England,  one  of 
the  two  specimens  of  which  have  survived.  Incident¬ 
ally  it  contains  the  news  that  the  son  Morris  was  now 
back  again  in  business  in  England.  The  confusion  of 
Christian  names  in  the  two  families  Birkbeck  and  Bush 
is  very  great,  but  it  is  usually  possible  to  distinguish 
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between  the  persons  alluded  to.  It  also  gives  some 
lead  of  how  things  were  going  at  home. 

Christmas  Eve,  1823. 

My  dear  Brother, 

While  at  breakfast  this  morning  with  my  five  dear 
girls  and  son  George  —  we  had  the  most  agreeable 
treat  of  receiving  three  letters  from  you  and  yours  — 
yours  justly  reminding  me  of  my  not  having  answered 
your  last  dated  December  16.22. —  I  have  read  it 
over  I  may  say  with  truth,  scores  of  times  and  have 
carried  it  about  my  person  ’till  its  near  worn  out.  That 
part  alluding  to  your  son  has  most  deeply  affected  us 
all  —  and  often  very  often  have  we  turned  to  the 
subject  —  dear  Richard  is  a  great  favorite  with  all  here 
and  it  is  a  pity  a  young  man  of  so  good  a  heart  and 
understanding  should  be  so  lost.  —  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
this  distressing  subject  but  hope  for  the  best.  —  I  have 
a  letter  from  him  and  will  answer  it  soon.  Morris  I  find 
you  have  heard  from,  there  is  I  hope  no  doubt  of  his 
doing  well ;  —  he  is  much  improved  in  his  looks  and 
manners.  I  need  not  say  that  when  in  London,  we 
consider  him  as  one  of  our  family  —  My  dear  son 
Richard  is  settled  in  the  coal  trade  and  doing  well  — 
he  has  taken  the  house  in  Basinghall  Street  which  A. 
Sterrey  lived  in  while  with  Maitland.  Richard  and 
Morris  are  sworn  friends  and  those  are  his  head¬ 
quarters  when  in  town  indeed  it  is  our  wish  to  render 
him  every  service  in  our  power. 

My  son  John  has  one  more  year  to  serve  with  Raye 
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and  Freshfield  where  he  sees  an  enormous  practice,  he 
is  a  most  excellent  young  man  of  distinguished  abilities 
—  and  has  for  some  time  taken  the  lead  in  their  office  — 
business  of  the  greatest  importance  is  entrusted  to  him. 

Alfred  is  settled  with  Venn  &  Wright,  Tea  and 
East  India  brokers.  If  I  go  on  thus  I  shall  fill  my  sheet 
with  my  own  selfish  ideas,  so  a  truce.  You  will  possibly 
have  heard  P.  Bush  lost  his  wife  in  the  summer  —  he 
has  nine  children.  I  see  little  of  him,  and  to  you  I  am 
free  to  say  his  conduct  is  not  amiable  to  me  or  any  part 
of  my  family  —  Old  Mrs.  B.  is  still  living  —  they  sold 
off  everything  at  Croydon  by  auction  and  did  not  com¬ 
pliment  me  with  even  the  walking  stick  of  my  poor  late 
father  — •  the  Wares  still  living  at  Poole.  Your  account 
of  my  dear  nieces  whom  I  most  tenderly  love  is 
exceedingly  gratifying.  I  am  rejoiced  they  have 
husbands  who  are  worthy  of  them.  Your  mention  of 
Charles  and  Bradford  is  very  pleasant. 

You  say  on  politics  you  and  I  had  different  views 
but  I  believe  we  both  desired  and  hoped  for  better 
times  for  good  old  England  and  that  time  is  come, 
and  I  think  still  amending  —  an  immense  load  of  taxes 
is  removed—  Trade  is  certainly  very  flourishing 
though  profits  are  small  as  you  justly  observe,  but  that 
must  be  the  case  if  we  are  to  compete  with  the  con¬ 
tinent  —  living  in  every  other  respect  more  easy. 
Agriculture  is  certainly  very  much  better  —  wages 
and  poor  rates  are  reduced,  with  rent  —  farmers  are 
living  as  farmers  used  to  do  and  there  is  little  or  no 
grumbling  —  you  will  see  by  our  papers  (for  peace 
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prices)  are  not  to  be  complained  of  —  you  will  also  see 
by  the  public  journals  —  there  are  now  no  Radicals  — 
they  have  disappeared  and  our  capital  or  rather  extra 
capital  we  know  not  what  to  do  with  lending  it  to  all 
quarters  of  the  world.  The  stocks  higher  than  they 
have  been  for  30  years  —  the  rate  of  interest  reduced. 
But  fearing  you  will  think  I  am  become  a  politician  I 
will  leave  off  this  strain  and  you  must  put  it  down  to 
my  zeal  and  love  of  my  country. 

Give  my  love  to  my  dear  nieces  tell  them  I  envy 
your  being  a  grandpapa  —  it  must  be  so  delightful  the 
nursing  the  little  brats  were  I  with  you  I  should 
certainly  help  spoil  them.  My  love  to  the  lads  not 
forgetting  dear  Richard.  I  will  be  sure  and  write  to 
him  and  I  pray  that  he  may  still  live  to  be  a  comfort 
to  you  and  repay  your  many  anxieties  on  his  account. 
I  expect  my  whole  family  about  me  this  evening  and  I 
am  certain  in  our  jollity  we  shall  drink  love  and  success 
to  you  all. 

Then,  written  in  May  1824,  there  came  to  his  uncle 
Richard’s  apologia. 

Albion  May  29th  1824. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  received  yours  of  March  7th  yesterday  and  as  I  can 
send  an  answer  by  a  private  hand  I  do  it,  as  that  is  in 
general  the  most  certain  mode  of  conveyance.  The 
remarks  you  make  on  my  conduct  would  give  me  great 
pain  if  I  thought  that  the  ground  on  which  you  found 
them  was  good.  It  would  be  very  unpleasant  to  me  to 
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go  through  the  whole  history  of  my  disappointments 
and  my  difficulties  since  I  have  been  in  this  country.  I 
confess  that  my  conduct  towards  ‘ my  relatives ’  (to  use 
your  own  words)  may  have  appeared  incorrect  to  those 
to  whom  I  would  not  explain  my  reasons  for  that 
conduct,  but  there  are  very  few  here  whose  opinion  I 
would  ask,  or  to  whom  I  would  explain  the  motives  of 
my  actions. 

At  present  my  father  and  I  are  on  as  good  terms  as 
I  could  wish,  indeed  I  have  made  up  my  mind  for  a 
considerable  time  not  to  contradict  him  in  any  sense  or 
shape  whatever,  as  it  only  renders  him  uncomfortable, 
and  we  leave  off  as  we  began.  With  neither  of  my 
brothers  or  sisters  have  I  had  an  unpleasant  word, 
except  my  objecting  to  Bessy’s  marriage  with  Pell  and 
I  can  never  be  reconciled  to  that  —  This  is  the  stumb¬ 
ling  block,  my  dear  Uncle,  and  I  am  afraid  it  will  be 
for  a  long  time.  I  lay  to  him  in  great  measure  the 
distress  under  which  I  have  laboured  and  also  the 
partial  and  temporary  alienation  of  my  father’s  affection. 
I  have  been  ‘ vexed  even  unto  death ’.  I  have  been 
unsteady,  I  have  been  violent,  I  have  been  cheated,  but 
I  have  never  done  a  mean,  paltry  or  dishonest  action. 
I  have  not  explained  to  any  one  my  reasons  for  leaving 
my  farm  for  a  time.  I  will  tell  you. 

My  wife  had  had  the  ague  for  jive  months  before  her 
confinement  which  was  in  September  1822,  and  even 
two  hours  before  her  delivery  she  had  a  most  violent 
shaking  fit  which  lasted  nearly  3  hours.  The  little  boy 
which  we  called  Alfred  lived  about  2  weeks.  She  had 
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reckoned  so  much  on  raising  this  one,  after  having 
miscarried  before,  that  she  was  so  much  grieved  at  its 
death  and  being  so  weak  withal,  continuing  to  have 
the  ague  daily  that  I  thought  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  spend  the  winter  with  her  father  and  sister  and 
brother,  as  she  would  have  so  much  more  society  there 
than  at  our  farm.  Also  in  the  expectation  of  receiving 
monies  which  I  never  did  receive ,  I  had  gone  on  credit, 
and  was  obliged  to  sell  divers  things  to  pay  my  debts. 
I  was  laid  up  with  fevers  and  agues  for  two  seasons  so 
that  I  could  do  no  work.  By  being  cheated,  by  sickness, 
by  doctors’  bills,  by  being  at  times  greatly  disheartened 
and  by  some  imprudence,  I  have  been  under  the  weather 
ever  since  I  have  been  here.  My  consolation  is  the  having 
a  dear  good  wife  who  bears  all  without  repining. 

I  cannot  explain  to  you  on  paper  all  things  but  I 
hope  that  what  I  have  stated  will  palliate  though  not 
justify.  A  good  horse  will  tire  by  always  working  up 
hill.  I  [feel]  exceedingly  gratified  by  considering  that 
you  feel  an  interest  in  my  welfare,  and  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  the  jog  which  your  letter  has  given 
me. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  so  good  an  account  of  my 
cousins  Richard,  John  and  Alfred,  also  of  my  aunt  and 
my  cousins  Bessy,  Prudence  &c.  Give  my  best  love  to 
them  all,  and  tell  them  I  hope  that  some  day  I  may  be 
able  to  introduce  my  wife  to  them.  She  longs  for  the 
opportunity  as  much  as  I  do  for  I  have  talked  to  her 
about  you  all  so  much  that  she  seems  to  be  quite 
acquainted  now. 
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I  am  still  keeping  school  and  manage  thereby  to  get 
a  living  and  that’s  all  I  can  do.  I  shall  go  to  my  farm 
again  after  my  wife’s  confinement  which  will  happen 
some  time  in  October.  And  you  may  chance  to  hear 
of  some  ‘ little  Dicks'.  Two  or  three  perhaps.  We  have 
no  money  in  circulation  here  or  very  little.  These  are 
all  my  lamentations  for  the  present.  Believe  me  to  be 
as  I  always  have  been  and  hope  always  shall  be, 

Your  very  affectionate  Nephew, 

R.  Birkbeck. 

But  in  that  year  of  1824  a  good  deal  was  afoot,  both 
in  public  affairs  in  Illinois;  affairs  in  which  Morris 
Birkbeck  had  his  full  share;  and  also  happenings  in  his 
own  family. 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1822,  Edward  Coles  whom 
Birkbeck  had  met  in  England  and  with  whom  he  had 
formed  a  close  friendship,  had  become  Governor  of 
Illinois.  It  was  remarkable  that  he  should  have  done 
so  since  he  was  a  Virginian  with  no  more  than  three 
years  of  residence  in  Illinois  to  his  credit.  But  he  was 
a  Virginian  who  was  also  an  abolitionist.  Moving  into 
Illinois  he  had  brought  his  own  slaves  with  him,  and, 
once  across  the  frontier,  had  given  them  their  freedom. 
At  once,  however,  he  found,  as  the  anti-slavery  party 
were  well  aware  was  the  case,  that  although  slavery 
did  not  in  theory  exist  in  the  newly  admitted  State,  it 
did  so  to  some  degree  in  practice.  Moreover  it  was  a 
practice  that  showed  signs  of  extension  and  was  now  being 
supported  by  no  inconsiderable  number  of  persons  who 
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wished  to  see  the  custom  legally  recognized.  The  op¬ 
posite  party  secured  the  election  of  Coles  as  Governor 
but  only  by  a  very  small  majority.  Immediately  it 
became  obvious  that  a  bitter  contest  for  and  against 
slavery  was  about  to  be  entered  upon.  In  his  campaign 
Coles  had  the  unflagging  support  of  the  English 
settlers.  Birkbeck,  among  many  other  activities, 
contributed  in  particular  a  valuable  set  of  writings  in 
his  ‘Jonathan  Freeman’  letters  in  which  his  simple  and 
straightforward  style  showed  to  great  advantage 
‘knowing  how  to  make  a  phrase  of  homely  English  do 
the  work  of  a  highly  polished  paragraph’.1 

Wanborough.  August  18,  1824. 

Illinois. 

from  M.  Birkbeck. 

Dear  Brother, 

I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  hearing  from  you  and 
yours  through  various  family  communications  and 
other  channels  as  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  of  us. 

My  attention  has  been  engaged  for  a  year  and  a  half 
past  on  a  subject  of  vast  importance  to  the  present  and 
future  prosperity  of  our  State.  A  considerable  part  of 
our  population  is  from  the  slave  holding  countries: 
these  formed  a  strong  and  overbearing  party  in  our 
legislature  and  in  the  last  session  (the  winter  of  1822) 
this  party  made  a  desperate  effort  to  obtain  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  slavery  among  us,  by  inviting  the  people  to 
assemble  in  convention  in  order  to  alter  our  cons- 

1  Centennial  History  of  Illinois ,  II.  The  Frontier  State,  1818-1848,  pp.  88,  89. 
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titution  by  taking  off  the  prohibition.  On  the  2nd  of 
August  now  just  past  a  general  vote  was  given  through 
the  State  for  or  against  a  Convention  —  Thus  in  the 
interval  from  the  beginning  of  1823  until  the  present 
time  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the  friends  of 
freedom  to  divert  the  danger;  and  by  the  slave  party 
to  delude  the  people.  Among  the  former  I  have  been 
anxious  to  do  my  part,  and  my  pen  has  been  constantly 
at  work,  expostulating  and  arguing  on  the  subject. 
The  day  of  trial  is  past  and  the  good  cause  has  trium¬ 
phed  by  a  majority  of  about  2000  against  a  convention, 
and  the  question  is  I  believe  now  settled  for  ever. 

During  this  contest  all  our  affairs  have  been  in  a 
state  of  stagnation  or  nearly  such:  now  we  shall  go  on 
again.  The  particular  occasion  of  my  writing  to  you  is 
to  obtain  your  kind  attention  on  behalf  of  your  nephew 
Bradford  —  who  is  not  the  stripling  you  remember 
seven  years  ago,  but  a  stout  young  man  of  22,  six  foot 
high,  active,  hardy  and  enterprising;  with  good 
acquirements,  amiable  disposition  and  good  principles. 

Charles  is  going  down  the  Mississippi  this  autumn 
to  New  Orleans  with  a  boat  load  of  produce.  Bradford 
has  determined  to  accompany  him  and  to  push  out  to 
Mexico  by  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  Your  extensive  connec¬ 
tions  must  bring  you  in  contact  with  some  of  the 
Company  (which  we  read  of  in  the  papers)  engaged  in 
a  grand  undertaking  to  work  some  of  the  mines  of 
Mexico.  Such  an  introduction  to  the  agents  of  this 
company  as  you  might  possibly  obtain  for  him  would 
be  invaluable  to  him;  and  probably,  (you  will  allow  for 
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a  father’s  partiality)  to  the  party  to  whom  you  may 
recommend  him.  He  will  make  himself  known  to  the 
agents  from  Great  Britain,  and  should  he  find  letters 
for  him  in  the  hands  of  any  of  them  it  may  be  of 
essential  service,  by  giving  him  a  respectable  footing: 
the  rest  will  depend  on  his  own  qualifications.  Your 
friends  need  be  under  no  apprehension  of  being  saddled 
with  a  dependant. 

A  month  ago  to-day  Eliza  presented  us  with  another 
daughter  —  as  yet  nameless  —  she  has  recovered  favor¬ 
ably.  Emily  is  a  fine  lively  chattering  girl.  Prudence 
and  her  little  one  are  quite  well:  — we  are  all  indeed, 
old  and  young,  favoured  with  good  health,  and  much 
relieved  in  spirits  by  the  happy  issue  of  our  grand 
contest  against  slavery.  Accept  the  kind  regards  of  our 
circle  to  yours,  and  believe  me,  as  ever,  your  affectionate 
brother, 

M.  Birkbeck. 

The  triumph  over  the  pro-slavery  party  was  dearly 
bought,  at  least  as  far  as  Coles  and  Birkbeck  were 
concerned;  for  both  incurred  the  enmity  of  their 
opponents,  who  knew  in  sundry  ways  how  to  make 
their  opposition  felt.  Morever,  just  at  this  time  there 
are  indications  that,  some  seven  years  after  the  settle¬ 
ment  in  Illinois,  the  agricultural  side  of  the  venture 
was  not  going  as  well  as  it  had  done!  There  was  the 
continuing  trouble  about  money.  The  sum  due  to  him 
from  creditors  in  England  was  clearly  considerable. 
On  it  he  had  relied.  But  he  could  not  get  it.  The 
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setback  might  prove  only  temporary.  That  it  existed 
perhaps  inclined  Birkbeck  to  favour  the  new  enterprise 
on  which  his  son  Bradford  desired  to  embark.  That 
one  of  the  two  sons  with  him  should  wish  to  quit  the 
settlement  and  find  scope  for  activities  elsewhere,  was 
perhaps  not  unnatural.  More  especially  as  of  the  two 
sons  who  remained  at  Wanborough,  Charles  was  the 
farmer,  while  Bradford  had  taken  to  surveying.  The 
qualities  required  for  settlers  of  Birkbeck’s  type,  qualities 
which  he  possessed  to  the  full,  were  not  necessarily 
shared  by  his  sons,  as  had  been  very  clear  in  the  case  of 
both  Morris  and  Richard;  with  disastrous  results  for 
the  latter.  There  is,  too,  more  than  a  suspicion  that 
Birkbeck  was  happier  in  his  relations  with  his  daughters 
than  with  his  sons. 

Here,  again,  the  proposed  move  away  to  Mexico 
was  part  of  a  general  trend.  Once  more  the  States,  or 
at  any  rate  some  of  them  were  looking  westward,  and 
now  on  the  horizon  to  which  they  looked  lay  the 
Pacific.  As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Washington 
adventurers  had  drifted  towards  Santa  Fe  and  the  silver 
mines.  It  was  not  until  1821  when  Mexico  had  had 
her  revolution  and  had  broken  loose  from  Spanish 
control  that  systematic  trade  began;  with  caravans 
making  their  way  along  the  Santa  Fe  trail;  carrying 
with  them  a  variety  of  goods  and  especially  furs  to 
exchange  for  specie.1  Now  Bradford  Birkbeck  would 
go  to  Mexico  also.  The  second  surviving  letter  in  the 

1  For  a  general  description  of  Mexico  and  its  mines  see  Early  Western 
Travels ,  XVI 1 1,  The  Personal  Narration  of  James  D.  Pat  tie,  1824-30. 
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collection  coming  from  England  refers  to  his  business 
prospects  there. 


Haltlands,  7th  November,  1824. 

Dear  Brother, 

On  receipt  of  your  letter  dated  the  1 8th  August  I 
lost  no  time  in  making  the  necessary  enquiries  respec¬ 
ting  the  merits  of  the  General  Mining  Company  and 
the  best  mode  of  serving  my  nephew  Bradford  by  such 
introductions  as  would  be  likely  to  further  his  views, 
and  guide  his  conduct  in  arriving  at  Mexico. 

The  first  Company  to  which  I  directed  my  attention 
was  the  ‘Association  for  Working  the  Mines  of  Mexico’ 
and  other  parts  of  Spanish  America,  it  is  a  respectable 
Company  and  I  know  several  of  the  directors  —  but 
their  Works  are  2  to  300  miles  from  Mexico  amongst 
the  mountains  and  of  course  far  removed  from  the  head 
of  the  Company. 

The  Company  to  which  you  must  direct  the  attention 
of  your  son  is  the  ‘Real  del  Monte  Company’  — •  the 
mines  not  being  more  than  30  miles  from  Mexico  — 
the  original  shares  of  which  ^100  are  now  worth 
^240  —  and  in  this  concern  I  have  made  every  interest 
for  Bradford.  The  appointments  are  all  made  here  viz: 
Managers,  Engineers,  Mining  Clerks,  etc.,  etc.  —  but 
to  a  certain  extent  subject  to  the  control  of  the  leading 
people  there  and  the  persons  so  appointed  are  first  rate 
men  of  science  and  ability  —  and  put  on  very  high 
salaries. 

My  nephew  on  his  arrival  at  Mexico  will  find  letters 
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have  in  all  probability  preceded  him  —  with  introduc¬ 
tions  and  recommendations  to  Robert  Ponsonby  Staples 
of  Mexico  —  also  to  Captain  Vetch,  the  manager  of  the 
Mines ,  from  Mr.  Staples  House  here  who  are  the 
Managers  on  this  side  —  Bradford  on  his  arrival  will 
leave  his  card  at  the  American  Minister’s  —  where  he 
will  be  inquired  for  — -  viz. /Bradford  Birkbeck  from 
Illinois  Territory  in  States. 

But  Bradford’s  journey  to  Mexico  was  marked  by 
misfortune. 

Wanborough,  May  27,  1825. 

My  dear  Brother, 

We  have  been  for  the  last  two  months  in  a  state  of 
cruel  suspense  about  our  dear  Bradford  which  has 
prevented  my  writing  to  you :  last  night  we  were  how¬ 
ever  most  happily  relieved  from  it  and  I  sit  down 
immediately  to  thank  you  for  him,  myself,  and  all  of  us, 
for  your  kind  exertions  in  his  behalf.  To  explain  this 
I  must  give  you  a  little  history. 

Before  the  receipt  of  your  letter,  Bradford  and 
Charles  had  started  down  the  Mississippi  with  their 
boat  load  of  produce;  Bradford  intending  to  return 
before  he  would  proceed  to  Mexico,  having  then  no 
precise  object  before  him.  In  March  Charles  returned 
leaving  Bradford  at  Natchez  having  some  affairs  to 
settle.  Immediately  after  Charles’  departure  poor 
Bradford  was  seized  by  a  rheumatic  fever  which 
confined  him  near  two  months,  we  all  the  time  suppos¬ 
ing  he  had  proceeded  for  Mexico;  for,  I  should  have 
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told  you,  on  Charles’s  return  I  wrote  instantly  three 
letters  to  Bradford  containing  copies  of  your  com¬ 
munication  of  the  prospects  which  your  kindness  had 
opened  for  him,  and  concluding  that  one  at  least  of 
these  letters  had  reached  his  hand  and  supposed  him 
proceeding  for  Mexico.  At  length,  three  weeks  ago, 
we  received  a  letter  from  Bradford  by  a  lady  of  our 
acquaintance  who  stopped  at  Natchez  on  her  way  from 
New  Orleans,  who  casually  heard  of  him,  and  found 
him  in  his  forlorn  state  but  much  recovered.  I  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  a  young  medical  friend  of  ours 
from  this  place  to  look  after  him,  and  bring  him  home, 
or  encourage  him  to  proceed  if  the  state  of  his  health 
permitted. 

Last  night,  to  our  great  joy,  the  two  young  men 
returned  —  Bradford  in  excellent  health  and  spirits,  but 
so  lame  with  the  effects  of  the  rheumatism  as  to  render 
him  as  yet  unequal  to  the  Mexican  expedition.  A 
month  or  two  I  trust  will  thoroughly  refit  him,  and  he 
will  then  proceed  to  avail  himself  of  the  interest  you 
have  procured  for  him;  or,  should  he  be  too  late  for 
that,  to  look  out  for  himself. 

I  have  not  yet  heard  anything  further  respecting  the 
old  affair  of  money  recovered  by  Mr.  Rotch,  which 
surprises  me;  especially  as  a  letter  from  C.  Trimmer 
of -December  4th,  long  after  the  conversation  you  had 
with  the  latter,  has  not  one  syllable  on  the  subject. 

You  know  something  of  my  unfortunate  situation 
with  Messrs.  James  and  Richard  Lawrance  and  I  am 
encouraged  by  the  truly  kind  and  brotherly  interest 
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you  take  in  my  affairs  to  request  you  will  call  upon 
those  gentlemen. 

I  believe  them  to  be  honourable  in  their  intentions ; 
but  whilst  they  are  intending  to  be  just  I  am  suffering. 

I  leave  a  small  corner  for  my  dear  Prudence  and 
remain  with  love  to  all, 

Your  affectionate  brother, 

M.  Birkbeck. 


My  dear  Aunt, 

I  find  that  father  has  left  me  a  good  deal  to  tell  you. 
Before  this  time  you  have  most  likely  received  a  letter 
from  Eliza,  dated  N.  York,  she  and  family  left  us  on 
the  28th  March,  to  settle  in  N.  York,  among  Mr.  Pell’s 
relations,  who  have  received  her  in  a  handsome  and 
affectionate  manner,  which  is  a  comfort  for  us  to  think 
of  —  and  her  to  feel.  The  separation  was  of  course 
painful,  but  it  is  for  them  the  best  I  believe. 

Richard  is  living  very  near  to  us,  and  is  greatly 
improved,  more  steady  in  his  habits  and  choice  in  his 
society,  his  little  girl  now  6  months  old  is  very  like  him, 
and  he  is  dotingly  fond  of  her  —  it  gives  me  particular 
pleasure  to  tell  you  of  Richard’s  great  improvement. 

I  am  keeping  house  for  our  dear  father  again,  and  we 
shall  most  likely  continue  to  live  with  him  —  the 
arrangement  is  very  agreeable  to  me,  as  to  be  in  father’s 
company  is  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  —  my  dear 
Francis  feels  exactly  as  I  do,  and  we  are  all  very  happy 
together,  our  beloved  brother  Bradford’s  return  is  a 
delightful  addition  to  our  family.  Caroline  is  a  lively 
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child,  and  pretty  good.  I  have  another  daughter  you 
have  not  yet  heard  of,  I  believe;  she  is  four  months  old 
and  very  good.  I  call  her  Lucy.  Papa  has  now  Jive 
granddaughters ,  this  last  being  a  girl  disappointed  us  all 
a  good  deal.  I  have  a  great  deal  to  do,  but  my  health  is 
better  than  it  has  been  for  years  before. 

We  have  not  heard  from  Morris  for  many  months. 
I  am  afraid  that  our  letters  do  not  reach  one  another 
regularly.  Charles  has  had  a  dangerous  illness  but  is 
well  again. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  Mr.  Owen  of  N.  Lanark 
having  bought  the  little  town  of  Harmonie  (from  our 
German  neighbours)  he  has  already  had  near  a  thousand 
persons  join  him,  American  and  English  —  he  is  an 
agreeable  and  very  benevolent  man,  but  visionary  —  he 
wants  to  set  the  world  to  rights ,  and  does  not  know  that 
it  is  a  work  beyond  his  powers.  Miss  Wright  whom 
you  perhaps  know  as  an  author  has  paid  us  a  visit,  she 
is  the  most  superior  woman  I  ever  heard  converse  — 
and  makes  me  shrink  into  the  corner.  I  think  of  you  all, 
my  dearest  Aunt,  Uncle  and  cousins,  with  constant 
affection.  Francis  and  I  often  talk  of  the  possibility  of 
paying  you  a  visit. 

Yours  affectionately, 
Prudence  Hanks. 

The  well-known  colony  at  Harmony  to  which 
Prudence  referred  had  a  significance  as  a  social 
experiment  beyond  perhaps  what  was  actually  achieved. 
The  first  settlement  was,  as  is  indicated  in  the  letter,  of 
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German  origin.  In  1804  George  Rapp,1  a  Lutheran 
teacher,  son  of  a  Wiirttemberg  farmer,  had  led  a  party  of 
his  fellow  countrymen  in  emigration  to  America.  They 
might  be  described  as  a  group  of  theological  separatists. 
They  eventually  settled  on  an  estate  of  some  thirty 
thousand  acres  lying  on  the  Wabash  river  within 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  The  colony  thus  founded  was  a 
communistic  theocracy  with  Rapp  as  dictator.  Al¬ 
though  the  original  settlers  were  joined  by  others  from 
Germany,  the  venture  was  not  completely  successful 
and  in  1818  the  founder  was  eighty-four  years  of  age. 
At  the  time  when  Prudence  Hanks  was  writing  it  was 
about  to  pass  into  other  hands.  In  1824  George  Flower 
had  left  Albany  to  pay  a  visit  to  England.  During  that 
visit  he  had  conversations  with  the  philanthropist 
Robert  Owen  of  Lanarkshire,  who  had  for  so  long 
identified  himself  with  projects  for  social  reform.  His 
sons  Robert  and  David  had  been  sent  from  Lanark 
Academy  to  finish  their  education  in  Switzerland  at 
Philip  Emmanuel  von  Fellenberg’s  Institution  at 
Hofagl,  where  ideas  on  social  progress  were  energetic¬ 
ally  promulgated.  Like  Morris  Birkbeck  and  the 
Flowers  before  them  the  Owens  now  saw  in  America 
and  more  particularly  in  the  English  Prairie  a  field  for 
carrying  out  new  schemes  for  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  mankind.  Robert  Owen  the  younger  sailed  for 
America  in  the  autumn  of  1824.  In  the  following 
April  the  purchase  of  Rapp’s  settlement  was  negotiated 

1  See  Dictionary  of  American  Biography.  For  a  description  of  the  settlement 
see  Early  Western  Travels ,  XL  William  Faux's  Journal ,  pp.  248  seqq. 
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for  thirty  thousand  pounds;  and  was  rechristened  New 
Harmony.1 

But  for  Wanborough  disaster  was  at  hand. 

At  the  end  of  May  Morris  Birkbeck  with  his  son 
Bradford  rode  over  to  pay  a  visit  to  their  new  neigh¬ 
bours;  remained  with  them  for  a  few  days;  and  then 
set  out  to  return  home. 


Wanborough,  4th  June,  1825. 
Dear  Friend  Richard  Bush, 

At  the  request  of  the  family  of  the  late  Morris 
Birkbeck  who  are  now  under  deep  affliction  for  his  loss, 
I  give  you  some  particulars  of  an  event  that  has  so  much 
affected  not  only  them  but  every  person  here  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  knowing  him  and  admiring  his  talents 
and  most  amiable  character. 

He  had  been  with  his  son  Bradford  to  Harmonie  to 
visit  Mr.  Owen  (of  whose  establishment  there  you  are 
perhaps  apprized)  and  was  on  his  return  with  him 
home  when  about  4  miles  from  that  place  they  came 
to  a  stream  called  Fox  river  which  they  had  before 
passed  by  a  ferry,  but  unfortunately  at  this  time  the 
boat  had  been  mischievously  taken  away  or  sunk,  which 
obliged  them  either  to  return  or  swim  with  the  horses, 
an  expedient  very  common  in  this  country.  Morris 
was  ill  mounted  and  his  son  not  recovered  from  an 
illness  that  had  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  his  legs  and 
at  that  time  used  a  crutch.  They  however  ventured, 

1  Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 
G.  D.  H.  Cole  gives  an  account  of  the  settlement  under  Owen,  its  ideals  and 
its  vicissitudes  in  his  Robert  Owen  (1925),  chap.  XIV. 
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and  might  have  done  very  well  had  the  horses  per¬ 
formed  as  they  usually  do,  but  it  so  happened  that 
Bradford’s  horse  plunged  and  threw  him  in  the  deep 
water  and  he  was  just  making  the  opposite  bank  by 
swimming  when  he  perceived  his  father  unhorsed  and 
struggling  in  the  stream.  He  directly  swam  to  his 
assistance  but  being  encumbered  by  a  great  coat  and 
weak  from  illness  after  several  ineffectual  attempts  had 
just  life  enough  to  reach  the  shore.  It  would  seem 
strange  that  Morris  who  could  swim  should  be  so  lost 
but  his  horse  appeared  to  have  sunk  outright  and  rose 
no  more,  and  by  a  mark  that  appeared  on  his  rider’s 
forehead  must  have  been  struck  by  the  animal.  His 
umbrella  was  also  found  fastened  by  the  string  round 
his  fingers  which  might  contribute  to  disable  him.  His 
body  was  next  day  conveyed  to  Harmonie  and  buried 
there  with  all  possible  respect,  sincerely  lamented  by 
all  that  had  the  pleasure  of  his  slightest  acquaintance. 

The  troubles  he  has  lately  had  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  family  make  this  sad  event  the  less  to  be 
deplored  on  his  account,  his  feelings  having  had  a 
visible  effect  on  his  health  and  spirits.  His  son  and 
daughter  Pell  lately  left  his  house  to  live  at  New  York; 
Bradford  dangerously  ill  at  that  unwholesome  place 
Natchez,  Charles  in  the  same  state  at  home,  with  other 
sources  of  vexation  seemed  to  press  on  his  mind  very 
heavily  lately,  and  I  was  pleased  when  after  much 
persuasion  he  went  to  Harmonie  to  recruit  his  spirits, 
he  was  much  pleased  with  Mr.  Owen  and  his  reception 
there  and  was  returning  home  much  delighted  and  his 
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health  improved  by  the  journey,  when  this  sad  calamity 
happened  on  the  2nd  of  this  month. 

I  suppose  that  Bradford  when  recovered  will  pursue 
his  design  of  going  to  Mexico,  where  I  understand  he 
was  recommended  from  his  friends  in  England  and  I 
hope  no  disappointment  will  happen  to  him  from  the 
great  delay  occasioned,  by  his  long  illness,  and  other 
accidents  that  have  retarded  his  journey.  He  is  a  youth 
of  amiable  manners  and  character  and  much  respected 
amongst  us. 

The  loss  of  their  worthy  parent  will  probably  give  a 
new  direction  to  several  others  of  the  family, 

I  remain  with  respect  your  Friend, 

Wm>  Clark. 


The  letter  makes  it  quite  clear  that  the  statement  in 
Cobbett’s  Rides 1  that  Birkbeck  was  drowned  while  on 
his  way  to  the  coast  to  return  to  England  to  look  into 
his  money  affairs  is  erroneous.  No  doubt  the  failure  to 
receive  monies  due  to  him  from  England  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  source  of  vexation  and  embarrassment  to  him 
at  this  time.  But  there  is  no  suggestion  in  his  own 
letters  that  he  meant  to  return  to  England;  having 
reliance  and  evidently  justified  reliance  on  the  relatives 
and  friends  who  acted  for  him. 

It  was  a  blow  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  Wanborough 
community  as  at  that  of  the  family.  Prudence  wrote  to 
her  aunt  on  August  14th;  mentioning  also  a  disaster 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  19,  note. 
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which  had  befallen  the  Flowers  and  three  days  later 
Bradford  wrote  to  his  uncle. 

Wanborough,  August  14,  1825. 

My  dear  Aunt, 

One  of  Mr.  Clark’s  sons  just  on  the  point  of  starting 
for  England  has  kindly  offered  to  take  any  letters  I  may 
wish  to  send  eastward.  I  therefore  gladly  avail  myself 
of  the  opportunity  to  address  you.  You  have  heard  by 
this  time  of  our  irreparable  loss,  and  the  afflicting 
circumstances  attending  it  —  what  a  dreadful  end  for 
a  man  like  my  beloved  father  to  come  to.  I  had  had 
great  hopes  for  some  time  that  he  would  have  ended 
his  days  in  a  place  more  suitable  to  his  superior  mind 
than  this  western  country,  but  what  a  sudden  cruel 
blight  to  our  prospects.  At  present  my  greatest  desire 
is  to  join  Eliza,  in,  or  near,  New  York.  There  will 
then  be  some  chance  of  our  once  more  seeing  our 
beloved  country  and  friends  therein  —  we  could  not 
move  now,  but  I  hope  many  years  will  not  pass  over  us, 
in  this  country,  in  which  I  can  no  longer  have  any 
interest  whatever. 

I  look  with  anxiety  to  hear  from  you  —  and  have 
even  fancied  to  myself  (foolishly)  that  perhaps  my  dear 
Uncle  might  take  a  trip  to  see  us,  but  it  is  too  far  — 
and  he  dislikes  this  country  too  much.  Richard  is 
living  at  Harmonie  —  and  Ann  is  staying  with  us  until 
winter,  when  she  intends  joining  Richard,  who  still 
conducts  himself  well. 

My  two  little  girls  are  a  great  comfort  to  me,  but 
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Caroline  misses  her  poor  Grandpapa  sadly  —  and  as  for 
the  little  one  she  has  lost  her  best  and  most  constant 
nurse. 

Bradford  is  still  with  us,  which  is  a  great  comfort  to 
me.  I  value  his  society  more  than  ever,  having  so  very 
nearly  lost  him  too  —  he  is  a  delightful  companion, 
and  excellent  brother. 

My  dear  Francis  is  employed  as  usual  farming  but 
the  drought  and  heat  which  has  lasted  near  two  months 
has  sadly  hurt  his  crops,  after  a  hard  summer’s  work  — 
during  this  last  week  have  had  the  thermometer  above 
ioo°  in  the  shade  repeatedly  —  last  night  after  sunset 
it  was  at  96  —  and  today  about  1  o’clock  it  rose  to  104! 
in  the  shade  —  must  not  this  be  dreadful.  We  have  not 
had  rain  for  a  great  length  of  time  —  never  have  before 
experienced  such  a  season,  I  am  tired  of  the  constant 
bright  glare  of  the  sun. 

My  sister  is  living  very  comfortably  at  New  York  and 
is  pleased  with  her  change  of  situation  —  she  likes  her 
husband’s  relations,  and  they  I  trust  like  her. 

You  have  probably  heard  of  Mr.  George  Flower’s 
eldest  son  Richard  being  killed  by  some  rowdy  back¬ 
woodsmen,  without  provocation  —  the  man  who  frac¬ 
tured  the  poor  lad’s  skull,  in  a  most  shocking  manner, 
was  tried  last  week  and  acquitted  —  owing  to  the  jury 
being  of  his  own  choice  all  friends  to  him  —  this  is  one 
instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  laws  are  put  in  effect 
in  this  state.  The  jurymen  thought  that  after  this  fright 
he  would  'take  religion  and  be  a  right  steady  fellow  so 
they  acquitted  him  —  some  years  back,  he  almost  killed 
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a  man  in  Albion,  by  stabbing  him  with  his  butcher’s  knife. 

It  is  long  since  we  heard  from  Morris.  I  hope  you 
will  see  him  before  long  —  and  let  me  hear  how  he  is  in 
health,  and  spirits. 

Tell  my  cousins,  I  remember  them  all  with  the  most 
lively  affection  —  and  my  kind  Uncle  too,  who  I  hope 
will  write  to  some  of  us  every  now  and  then  —  Bradford, 
I  believe,  intends  writing  to  my  Uncle. 

Your  very  affectionate  niece, 
Prudence  Hanks. 

I  wrote  to  acquaint  cousin  Grizy  Birkbeck  of  the  death 
of  my  beloved  father,  and  hope  she  received  the  letter  — • 
pray  remember  me  very  kindly  to  her,  when  next  you  meet. 

Wanborough,  August  17,  1825. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  ought  to  apologize  for  not  having  written  long  ago 
to  thank  you  for  the  great  kindness  you  have  shown 
towards  me  in  regard  to  my  Mexican  adventure.  As 
you  see  I  am  still  here.  I  was  detained  in  Natchez  in 
February  by  a  severe  fit  of  rheumatic  fever  which 
confined  me  to  my  bed  for  nearly  three  months. 
Whilst  there  I  received  a  copy  of  your  kind  letter  which 
made  me  very  anxious  to  proceed  if  possible  but  finding 
myself  unable  I  returned  to  this  place. 

You  have  heard  of  the  dreadful  and  afflicting  loss 
we  suffered  in  a  few  days  after  that  time.  It  put  me  so 
much  out  of  spirits  and  threw  such  a  damp  over  every¬ 
thing  that  I  felt  quite  unable  to  write. 

Mr.  Pell,  Charles  and  I  are  the  executors  of  the 
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estate  and  Pell  being  at  New  York  the  whole  of  the 
business  falls  upon  me.  If  I  can  possibly  get  affairs 
settled  so  far  as  to  allow  of  it,  I  intend  to  proceed  to 
Mexico  next  autumn  after  sickly  season  is  over  at  New 
Orleans.  I  am  weak  yet  but  hope  by  that  time  to  be 
able  to  travel  with  safety. 

I  shall  always  remember  with  gratitude  the  kind 
manner  in  which  you  have  interested  yourself  for  my 
welfare  and  it  shall  always  be  my  chief  endeavour  to 
merit  the  recommendations  you  have  given. 

Prudence,  Francis,  Charles  and  I  are  now  living 
together,  as  happily  as  can  be  expected  under  our 
affliction,  Richard’s  wife  is  also  living  with  us  for  a  few 
months  while  he  is  at  Harmonie,  25  miles  from  us, 
where  he  has  joined  a  society,  which  no  doubt  you  have 
heard  of,  formed  by  Mr.  Owen  of  Lanark.  He  seems 
to  be  very  much  pleased  the  short  time  that  he  has  been 
there.  —  We  farmers  are  suffering  at  present  under  a 
severe  drought.  We  have  had  no  rain  for  several  weeks, 
and  the  thermometer  has  registered  above  ioo°  for  a 
fortnight  —  the  highest  107°  in  the  shade. 

Mr.  Charles  Clark  is  starting  immediately  for 
England  and  is  so  good  as  to  take  charge  of  letters, 
the  fear  of  losing  this  opportunity  must  be  my  apology 
for  such  a  hasty  scrawl.  Prudence  writes  to  her  aunt 
by  the  same  opportunity  and  will  tell  you  all  the  news. 

Pray  give  my  love  to  my  dear  aunt  and  cousins  and 
believe  me  to  be,  my  dear  Uncle, 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

B.  Birkbeck. 
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Thus  was  the  settlement  called  Wanborough  de¬ 
prived  of  its  head;  and  that  head  undoubtedly  the  most 
vigorous  and  progressive  personality  in  the  place. 
The  loss  must  have  struck  the  settlement  the  more 
sharply  because  there  had  already  been  signs  of  disinte¬ 
gration,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  the  founder’s  family  were 
concerned.  Elizabeth  and  Prudence,  married,  had  now 
lives  of  their  own  to  live.  Richard,  it  must  be  feared, 
constituted  a  dead  loss.  Bradford  and  probably  Charles 
with  him  had  already  been  contemplating  a  move  to 
Mexico.  Undoubtedly  the  situation  was  worsened  by 
agricultural  difficulties  on  the  prairie  and  the  non¬ 
reception  of  the  expected  remittances  from  England. 

Whether  Birkbeck  would  have  surmounted  his 
troubles  had  he  lived  must  of  course  be  an  open 
question.  It  seems  certain  that  his  death  marks  the 
point  where  the  little  colony  began  slowly  to  disinte¬ 
grate;  the  settlers  becoming  absorbed  into  other  sur¬ 
roundings;  until  not  even  the  name  Wanborough 
remained. 
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There  did  come  to  England  and  the  Bush  family 
during  the  next  few  years  some  news  of  the  nephews 
and  nieces;  and  Richard  with  all  his  faults  was  always 
ready  to  open  his  heart  to  his  uncle.  During  August 
in  the  year  following  his  father’s  death  he  wrote  to  that 
uncle  informing  him  of  a  new  and  somewhat  surprising 
move  on  the  nephew’s  part. 

New  Harmony,  Indiana,  U.S. 

August  2 6,  1826. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  have  become  a  member  of  Mr.  Owen’s  social 
community  in  this  place:  you  have  of  course  seen 
accounts  of  us  in  the  public  prints,  but  from  them  you 
cannot  obtain  any  correct  information  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  we  are  going  on.  In  fact  we  do  not  know 
ourselves.  Our  population  consists  of  about  500 
collected  from  almost  every  nation  of  Europe  and  every 
state  in  North  America.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  such 
an  incongruous  mass  to  conglomerate;  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  arrange  matters  for  sixteen  months 
and  I  believe  we  are  as  far  from  becoming  organized 
as  we  almost  ever  were.  It  is  useless  for  me  to  tell  you 
Mr.  Owen’s  new  system  or  the  outlines  of  it,  as  his 
theory  is  I  believe  pretty  generally  talked  of.  I  admire 
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the  theory  but  I  very  much  doubt  the  possibility  of  put- 
ting  it  into  practice  with  the  materials  which  he  has  here. 

My  two  brothers  have  just  united  with  Dr.  William 
Price  of  Philadelphia  and  Mr.  Whitwell  of  England 
and  two  or  three  others  with  the  intention  of  going  on 
Mr.  Owen’s  plan  somewhat  modified.  I  am  afraid  that 
the  new  social  system  will  not  be  put  in  practice  here 
unless  the  people  are  more  alike  in  their  former  habits 
than  we  are  here.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  an 
Englishman  with  his  natural  prejudices  can  conform 
cordially  with  the  habits  of  a  Frenchman?  I  cannot  for 
one.  A  Yankee  with  a  Prussian,  etc.  etc.  If  we  were 
all  of  one  nation  we  might  go  ahead. 

I  frankly  confess  that  if  I  had  the  means  of  beginning 
business  again  I  would  leave  the  social  system  but  what 
with  misfortunes,  false  friends  (I  may  say)  and  some 
imprudence  of  my  own  I  am  reduced  so  low  in  finances 
that  I  have  not  wherewithal  to  make  a  fresh  start.  I 
have  now  served  exactly  a  seven  years  apprenticeship 
in  America  and  I  have  learnt  more  of  the  knavish, 
villainous,  low  way  of  doing  business  in  that  time  than  I 
could  have  done  in  England  in  twenty-one  years.  The 
United  States  is  a  most  excellent  school  to  teach  a  man 
how  to  take  care  of  money  after  he  has  lost  all ,  if  he 
should  be  fortunate  enough  to  ever  have  any  again .  The 
Yankees  cut  their  eye  teeth  long  before  the  English  do. 
They  seek  for  every  petty  advantage,  and  nothing  is 
thought  so  great  an  honour  or  so  diverting  and  amusing 
as  to  rob  an  Englishman  of  his  money  provided  they 
keep  within  the  pale  of  the  law  and  woe  be  unto  the 
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Englishman  who  has  to  try  the  right  of  property  or 
any  other  thing  with  a  Yankee  before  a  Yankee  jury.  I 
am  aware  of  their  tricks  when  too  late. 

I  am  blessed  with  a  good  humoured  wife  who  does 
not  sink  in  adversity  although  she  has  a  good  deal  of  ill 
health.  My  only  living  child  Prudence  nearly  two 
years  old  is  the  picture  of  you.  She  has  had  the  damned 
ague  of  this  country  for  nearly  two  months.  It  is  not  a 
fatal  disease  but  very  weakening.  Enough  of  No.  i 
I  think.  I  wish  you  would  return  all  this  by  giving  an 
account  of  how  you  all  are  going  on:  how  my  aunt 
and  female  cousins  are.  How  and  about  Richard  and 
John  and  Alfred,  etc.  —  I  long  to  hear  from  you,  much 
more  do  I  long  to  have  a  long  ride  and  talk  over  old 
times  and  admire  the  prospect. 

Give  my  love  to  my  dear  aunt  and  cousins  and  believe 
that  I  am, 

sincerely, 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

R.  Birkbeck. 

A  letter  written  the  next  month  by  Bradford  makes 
it  quite  clear  however  that  Richard  was  mistaken  in 
saying  that  his  brothers  intended  also  to  work  on  the 
Owen  plan.  On  the  contrary  it  was  Mexico  that  was 
still  calling  them.  Nor  had  they  any  illusions  as  to  the 
difficulties  of  life  in  the  New  Harmony  settlement. 

Wanborough.  September  18,  1826. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  wrote  you  something  more  than  a  year  ago  by  Mr. 
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Charles  Clark  and  hoped  ere  this  to  have  received  a 
letter  from  you,  but  having  received  no  answers  to 
other  letters  sent  per  same  opportunity  I  suppose  that 
he  has  not  delivered  them.  I  think  I  told  you  then 
that  I  was  detained  from  my  proposed  expedition  by 
the  settlement  of  my  father’s  estate;  it  is  now  nearly 
complete  excepting  that  business  with  the  Rotchs’,  with 
which  you  are  acquainted,  and  that,  from  their  very 
businesslike  and  very  unfriendly  procedure  is  at  present 
not  much  advanced.  Mr.  Rotch  Senior  wrote  me  that 
he  had  received  money  on  my  father’s  account  and  that 
his  son  Francis  had  lain  an  attachment  on  it  for  a 
balance  due  him;  at  the  same  time  Francis  brought 
suit  here  for  the  same  balance.  This  double  attack 
and  the  time  required  for  communication  between  this 
and  England  will  occasion  considerable  delay.  I  have 
put  the  business  altogether  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Meluish  of  Godaiming  and  have  determined  not  to 
wait  the  result,  but  to  start  for  Mexico  accompanied 
by  Charles,  as  soon  as  the  rivers  rise  (two  months 
perhaps)  where  I  hope  yet  to  profit  by  the  kind  exer¬ 
tions  you  have  used  in  my  behalf. 

We  occasionally  see  travellers  from  thence  who 
generally  give  very  bad  accounts  of  the  inhabitants 
and  very  favourable  of  the  country  in  general  and  we 
learn  from  the  papers  that  most  of  the  mining  com¬ 
panies  are  broken  up  excepting  that  of  Real  del  Monte 
which  it  seems  promises  well.  They  have  procured 
some  of  their  machinery  from  Cincinnati  in  Ohio  and  I 
understand  their  envoys  spoke  very  favourably  of  their 
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progress  —  Charles  and  I  are  become  pretty  good 
Frenchmen  as  to  language  and  are  making  considerable 
progress  in  the  Spanish  preparatory  to  our  expedition; 
we  have  the  advantage  of  an  Italian  living  with  us  who 
is  a  complete  language  master.  He  has  passed  several 
years  in  Spain  and  speaks  the  language  fluently.  He 
was  one  of  those  that  fled  to  England  after  the  distur¬ 
bances  in  Spain,  he  then  came  to  this  country  to  join 
Mr.  Owen  at  Harmony  but  not  being  pleased  there 
he  accepted  our  invitation  to  make  our  house  his  home. 
For  this  last  eight  months  there  has  been  more  French, 
Spanish  and  Italian  spoken  in  our  house  than  English. 

Owen’s  establishment  at  Harmony  (which  I  suppose 
you  hear  of  sometimes  in  England)  is  not  going  on  well. 
They  quarrel  a  great  deal  amongst  themselves,  and 
seem  to  agree  in  nothing  but  in  vilifying  Mr.  Owen. 
He  has  broached  his  opinion  that  marriage  and  all 
religion  but  that  of  nature  should  be  set  aside,  and 
there  are  a  great  number  of  communities  forming  on 
his  principles  through  this  country.  These  doctrines 
being  acted  upon  in  our  immediate  neighbourhood 
makes  it  interesting  to  us  and  forms  the  chief  topic  of 
our  conversation  but  I  suppose  must  be  uninteresting 
enough  to  you. 

Prue  has  begged  the  other  page  to  write  to  her  aunt 
which  cramps  me  for  room  but  I  have  no  doubt  but 
she  will  tell  the  you  domestic  news  much  better  than  I 
should. 

I  should  feel  very  grateful  if  you  would  write  to  me. 
If  you  knew  what  a  matter  of  importance  a  letter  from 
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England,  especially  from  your  family,  is  to  your  back- 
woods  relations,  and  how  seldom  we  receive  one,  I 
think  you  would  write  oftener.  Pray  give  my  love  to 
my  dear  aunt  and  cousins  and  believe  me, 

Your  very  affectionate  nephew, 

B.  Birkbeck. 


There  were  indeed  dissensions  in  New  Harmony. 
During  the  earlier  years  of  the  Rapp  colony  George 
Flower  had  enthusiastically  referred  to  it  as  the  ‘wonder 
of  the  west’;  where  ‘perfect  equality  prevailed’;  and 
‘industry  was  regulated  by  sound  wisdom  and  dis¬ 
cretion’.  Owen,  when  he  bought  the  settlement  dreamt 
a  dream  of  ‘an  ideal  community  built  up  as  an  object 
lesson  of  the  world  in  the  free  democratic  atmosphere  of 
the  American  States’.1  But  the  quarrels  of  which 
Bradford  Birkbeck  had  heard  began  and  continued 
until  two  years  after  this  time,  in  1828,  Robert  Owen, 
‘one  of  those  intolerable  bores  who  are  the  salt  of  the 
earth’,2  broke  off  all  connection  with  the  colony  he  had 
so  hopefully  founded;  and  himself  departed  for  Mexico, 
where  he  was  promised  a  grant  of  lands  which  never 
materialized.3 

There  are  no  more  letters  in  the  collection  from 
Elizabeth  Pell.  There  remain  two  from  the  lively  and 
agreeable  Prudence. 


1  G.  D.  H.  Cole,  op.  cit.,  p.  181. 

2  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 

8  He  returned  to  spend  his  last  years  at  Harmony. 
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September  19th,  1826. 

My  dear  Aunt, 

You  must  think  I  have  been  a  long  time  thanking 
you  and  my  cousins  for  your  presents,  which  were  all 
very  acceptable  and  pretty  —  the  children  look  un¬ 
commonly  well  in  their  little  frocks.  I  wore  that 
handsome  dress  of  striped  gauze  at  a  ball  at  Harmony 

—  it  was  the  gayest  and  prettiest  dress  in  the  Hall,  too 
gay  and  pretty  for  the  wearer,  who  is  waxing  old  apace 

—  the  cloth  shawl  you  sent  me  will  be  very  comfortable 
this  winter,  as  the  one  I  brought  with  me  from  England 
is  nearly  worn  out  —  pray  be  so  kind  with  my  very 
affectionate  love  to  thank  my  cousins  individually  for 
their  kindness  in  remembering  one  whom  I  should  have 
thought  by  this  time  was  almost  separated  beyond 
remembrance.  Mr.  Hanks  is  very  well  now,  although 
he  was  in  the  summer  indisposed  for  some  time.  My 
dear  children  also  are  in  good  health  at  present  but  my 
little  one  has  been  very  poorly  for  months.  I  am  just 
recovering  from  a  serious  indisposition  which  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  western  country  —  having  taken  too 
much  calomel  or  caught  cold  with  it,  or  something,  I 
was  salivated  to  the  most  dreadful  degree  —  this  hap¬ 
pened  a  month  ago  but  I  cannot  get  strong  again  having 
so  much  work  to  do  keeping  me  back  —  the  washing 
for  my  family  is  almost  too  much  for  me,  although 
habit  makes  it  pass  off  easier  with  me  than  many. 

The  return  of  my  dear  sister  and  Pell  has  been  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  me,  for  I  have  not  unfor¬ 
tunately  the  flow  of  spirits  I  used  to  have,  and  the 
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sympathy  of  a  sister  seems  to  be  a  solace  in  every  trial. 
The  loss  of  my  beloved  and  indulgent  father  was  a 
blow  from  which,  I  believe,  I  never  can  entirely  recover, 
but  I  must  not,  will  not,  write  on  this  subject. 

I  have  not  had  a  line  from  you,  my  dearest  Aunt,  for 
a  very  long  time  —  what  a  pity  it  is  we  cannot  have  one 
half  hour’s  conversation  which  would  be  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  any  letters  can  be  —  but  here  I  am  fixed 
and  God  only  knows  when  we  can  move  away  —  our 
dear  brothers  Brad  and  Charles  are  going  to  leave  us 
this  fall  for  Mexico  —  we  or  I  shall  miss  them  lamen¬ 
tably  although  I  urge  their  going,  as  I  imagine  it  will 
be  to  their  advantage  in  the  end.  How  are  my  cousin 
Richard  and  his  brother  employed  at  present?  I  hope 
they  are  prosperous  rising  young  men.  I  shall  never 
as  long  as  I  exist  forget  you  — let  me  go  where  I  will. 
Give  my  love  to  Uncle  and  tell  him  not  to  forget  me. 

Believe  me,  with  the  sincerest  love, 

Your  affectionate  niece, 
Prudence  Hanks. 


Wanborough,  February  25,  1827. 
My  dear  kind  Uncle, 

I  have  at  last  heard  from  you  again,  and  find  that  you 
have  not  forgotten  your  poor  niece  Prue.  This  long 
silence  had  been  unaccountable  to  me,  and  gave  me 
considerable  pain  —  you  do  right  in  thinking  that  I 
shall  ‘ forgive'  you  at  once.  I  only  wonder  you  have  not 
all  of  you  forgotten  us  entirely. 
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My  grief  at  the  loss  of  my  beloved  and  only  parent 
cannot  be  described,  nothing  could  have  so  nearly,  and 
lastingly ,  affected  my  happiness,  it  is  a  loss  which  can 
never  be  filled  up  and  at  times  even  now  when  I  recall 
to  my  mind  all  his  tenderness,  and  the  lamentable  close 
of  his  existence  —  my  anguish  is  as  bitter  as  it  was  when 
the  first  dreadful  certainty  came  to  our  knowledge  but 
he  is  at  rest,  and  if  happiness  awaits  any  hereafter  he 
will  enjoy  it. 

I  was  much  surprised  at  the  date  of  your  letter,  still 
imagining  you  at  Haltlands,  but  I  am  glad  to  hear  of 
you  from  France  —  it  is  a  country  which  is  very  high 
in  my  estimation,  in  some  respects.  Our  dear  brothers 
Brad  and  Charles  are  gone  to  Mexico  —  the  last  letter 
from  them  was  written  on  board  ship  before  Vera  Cruz 
—  expecting  to  land  the  next  morning.  They  can  both 
speak  Spanish  and  I  hope  will  do  very  well,  but  I  am 
anxious  about  them;  and  if  I  was  still  as  independent 
in  body  as  I  am  in  mind,  they  should  not  have  gone 
without  me. 

I  am  much  amused  by  your  account  of  your  French 
jibberish,  it  is  a  pity  that  the  language  is  not  better 
known,  for  it  is  excellent  —  last  summer  I  was  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  speaking  in  French  to  an  Italian 
gentleman  who  was  with  us  for  six  months,  and  taught 
my  brothers  the  Spanish. 

We  never  hear  from  the  Rotches  now  (in  England) 
and  I  think  their  conduct  has  been  ungenerous  in  the 
extreme.  Ingratitude  is  one  of  the  basest  vices  known 
to  man.  J.  R.  Junior  is  as  friendly  as  ever,  and  I 
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correspond  with  her  regularly  —  she  is  a  white  sheep  in 
the  black  flock.  Will  you  excuse  me  for  acting  the  part 
of  an  egotist  for  a  short  time?  I  have  been  writing  a 
slight  sketch  of  my  respected  father’s  life  —  not  because 
there  was  anything  extraordinary  to  relate  in  his  life  — 
but  simply  to  place  him  in  his  right  character  before 
the  public.  Some  American  has  written  ‘Some  account 
of  Morris  Birkbeck’  in  which  he  speaks  of  him  as 
coming  from  ‘an  obscure  though  respectable  family’ 
(i.e.  neither  thieves  nor  murderers)  ‘a  peasant  boy’  — 
and  as  being  in  the  ‘ service  of  low  farmers’,  etc.,  etc. 
Was  not  this  enough  to  make  any  child's  fen  wag ?  I 
have  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  to  be  published  by  Taylor 
&  Hessey,  Fleet  Street,  which  I  hope  will  be  out  before 
you  receive  this.  I  ordered  a  copy  to  be  sent  to  Halt- 
lands  for  you.  I  did  not  write  with  the  expectation  of 
making  much  —  but  I  hope  I  may  be  a  little  better  in 
the  pocket,  for  God  knows  it  is  needful !  I  was  in  hopes 
you  would  have  told  me  a  little  about  business  concerns, 
between  Rotches,  Lawrance  and  us  —  which  I  believe 
was  particularly  mentioned  to  you  in  my  father’s  last 
letter  which  you  mention.  He  spoke  of  you  with 
brotherly  affection,  and  was  grateful  for  the  interest 
you  expressed  in  his  welfare. 

Richard  is  better  at  Harmony,  my  dear  Uncle,  than 
with  us.  He  tells  me  all  his  concerns  —  at  times  he 
seems  unhappy  —  he  feels  his  degradation  deeply  —  but 
cannot  rise.  At  present  he  is  well  satisfied  in  his 
situation,  and  I  trust  will  continue  so  —  poor  fellow  — ■ 
under  his  mahogany  face,  as  he  calls  it,  there  is  still  a 
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kind  heart  and  I  often  mourn  over  his  fate  —  he 
remembers  you  with  great  affection. 

Mr.  Pell  will  I  think  remain  with  us  for  some  time, 
and  does  not  calculate  on  returning  to  New  York.  Pell 
is  a  sensible  man  and  an  agreeable  companion,  therefore 
for  my  own  sake  I  rejoice  at  their  return  —  my  dear 
sister  expects  to  be  confined  shortly,  she  has  at  present 
two  little  girls  —  the  youngest  two  years  and  a  half  old. 

Since  I  recovered  from  my  severe  illness  last  summer 
I  have  been  very  hearty  and  feel  five  years  younger! 
which  is  pleasant.  We  have  certainly  commenced  the 
millenium. 

My  two  little  girls  are  merry,  fat,  good  humoured  little 
things.  The  eldest  prides  herself  upon  being  able  to  set 
table  for  me  sometimes  —  I  am  still  maid  of  all  works. 

I  admire  the  charitable  manner  in  which  you  speak 
of  dear  cousin  Richard’s  gaieties  —  we  are  all  prone  to 
be  led  astray  in  some  situations.  Human  nature  is  — 
human  nature  —  let  us  forgive  faults  in  others  as  we 

hope  to  be  forgiven  ourselves - My  nine  grown-up 

cousins,  how  I  long  to  behold  them,  no  doubt  the  pride 
and  joy  of  your  life.  Shall  we  ever  meet  again?  I  will 
not  give  up  the  hope. 

So  Grandmother  Bush  is  moving  off  the  stage  of  life. 
I  hope  her  sufferings  will  not  be  severe,  either  of  mind 
or  body  —  she  has  not  spent  her  time  very  profitably  in 
this  world. 

Last  letter  received  from  Cousin  Grizzy  Birkbeck 
appeared  to  be  written  in  low  spirits.  I  should  like  to 
hear  of  her  again. 
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Your  account  of  your  sons  is  truly  delightful  to  me  — 
and  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  John’s  being  such  a  steady 
young  man  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as  yours  and  my 
dear  aunt’s.  Ask  her  if  she  has  forgotten  her  ‘gypsy 
niece’  for  les  jolies  demoiselles  de  France. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

P.  B.  Hanks. 

The  last  words  remain  with  Bradford.  He  wrote 
from  Mexico;  with  the  prairie  home  at  Wanborough 
as  much  behind  him  as  was  ever  the  English  farm  in 
Surrey. 

Mexico,  March  20th,  1827. 

Dear  John, 

I  had  the  great  and  unexpected  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  friendly  letter  within  a  few  days  of  my  arrival  at 
this  place,  and  be  assured  that  the  renewal  of  our 
correspondence  will  give  me  great  pleasure. 

Charles  and  I  have  been  here  about  six  weeks,  but 
as  yet  are  unemployed ;  I  returned  yesterday  from  Real 
del  Monte  where  I  have  been  for  a  fortnight.  Captain 
Vetch  paid  me  the  greatest  attention  and  is  a  very 
agreeable  gentlemanly  man,  but  he  has  had  such 
constant  supplies  of  fresh  recruits  that  all  the  offices 
are  filled  besides  a  good  many  absolutely  useless;  but 
a  few  days  ago  there  arrived  three,  two  of  them  from 
Mr.  Fry’s,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  find  employ¬ 
ment  without  having  any  absolute  need  of  them:  he 
regretted,  he  said,  that  there  was  no  opening  for  me 
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but  that  the  first  that  occurred  should  be  offered  to  me. 
I  am  therefore  at  present  rather  at  a  loss  but  shall 
endeavour  to  get  something  to  do  to  pay  my  expenses 
till  something  worth  the  while  may  offer,  but  there  are 
so  many  young  men,  like  myself,  without  capital, 
looking  out  for  situations  that  I  am  afraid  I  shall  find 
considerable  difficulty. 

I  cannot  be  too  thankful  for  the  trouble  which  your 
father  and  yourself  have  taken  on  my  account  and  I 
hope  that  through  it  I  have  made  a  valuable  acquain¬ 
tance  in  Captain  Vetch.  The  credit  which  my  uncle 
was  so  very  good  as  to  make  me  a  present  of,  and  which 
would  have  been  very  seasonable  at  present,  I  have  not, 
as  yet,  been  able  to  obtain,  the  name  of  the  person  was 
omitted.  I  have  enquired  of  Captain  Vetch  and  of 
Messrs.  Staples  &  Co.  but  without  success. 

The  capabilities  of  this  country,  in  the  way  of 
business,  are  great  and  various,  but  of  course  capital  is 
required,  the  commission  business,  importation  and  all 
relating  to  foreign  trade  are  mostly  full  if  not  overdone, 
but  the  greatest  openings,  I  think,  are  in  those  branches 
which  the  country  itself  offers,  such  as  agriculture, 
distilling,  brewing,  etc.  Farming  in  particular  seems 
to  have  its  peculiar  advantages,  labour  is  extremely  low, 
produce  high,  the  soil  fertile  and  none  of  the  extra 
expenses  which  we  have  in  England  of  poor  rates. 
Taxes  and  tithes  not  nearly  as  heavy,  and  what  is 
strange,  rent  is  very  low,  almost  nothing,  for  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  are  very  inactive  and  are  either  too  ignorant  or 
too  idle  to  make  the  most  of  the  advantages  of  the 
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country.  Within  ioo  miles  we  have  the  choice  of  all 
climates,  according  to  the  different  elevations,  the 
valleys  of  Mexico  producing  grain  and  other  produce 
of  temperate  countries,  and  the  Tierra  caliente ,  that  of 
the  tropics,  coffee,  sugar,  pineapples,  etc. 

The  government  has  passed  an  act  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  all  provisions,  spirits,  etc.,  and  of  course 
they  are  bearing  a  very  high  price,  and  this  article  of 
spirits  can  be  manufactured  as  cheaply  in  this  country 
as  in  any  other. 

I  believe  that  if  I  had  the  capital  of  even  ^500  I 
could  do  better  in  conjunction  with  others  or  alone  than 
by  any  situation  which  I  could  possibly  obtain;  but  at 
present  everything  is  so  dull  in  the  United  States  that 
it  is  impossible  to  turn  our  little  property  into  money. 
So  we  must  make  the  most  of  our  present  means  and  do 
as  well  as  we  can.  I  tell  you  our  situation  without 
reserve,  knowing  that  you  take  an  interest  in  our 
welfare,  pray  excuse  my  giving  you  a  list  of  traveller’s 
wonders  till  my  next,  which  I  intend  shall  be  shortly, 
in  return  for  which  I  beg  that  you  will  write  me  often. 
I  heard  from  the  Illinois  a  few  days  ago,  all  well. 
Charles  unites  with  me  in  sending  love  to  all  your 
family  and  in  wishing  you  success  in  your  business. 

Tell  my  uncle  that  I  should  esteem  it  a  kindness  if 
he  would  write  to  me. 

Believe  me,  my  dear  John, 

Your  affectionate  cousin, 

B.  Birkbeck. 
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A  long  gap  and  then,  the  last  in  the  bundle  of  letters, 
is  another  from  Bradford  dated  December  1841. 

Y.  Clementi, 

Lacatecas.  1 5th  December,  1841. 

My  dear  Uncle, 

I  was  very  much  gratified  by  receiving  your  kind 
and  affectionate  letter  from  Plymouth  of  14th  August. 
I  have  been  so  many  years  absent  from  England  and 
have  been  so  long  estranged  from  my  nearest  and 
dearest  relations  that  I  have  feared  that  I  might  be 
utterly  forgotten  by  them  so  that  your  kind  attention 
was  particularly  gratifying. 

I  left  England  such  a  mere  child  that  you  can  have 
no  idea  what  I  may  be  as  a  man.  I  can  only  assure  you 
that  I  retain  the  most  lively  affection  for  yourself,  my 
dear  aunt  and  cousins,  who  were  almost  the  only 
relations  with  whom  I  was  intimate  as  a  child.  I  only 
wish  that  my  exertions  here  would  soon  procure  me  an 
independence,  that  I  might  return  to  my  native  country 
and  resume  our  friendly  intercourse.  I  fear  however 
that  this  wish  may  not  be  soon  fulfilled  —  perhaps 
never.  It  is  true,  I  have  prospered,  in  some  respects, 
and  have  earned  a  good  deal  of  money  in  this  country, 
but  my  expenses  have  been  so  heavy  that  they  have  left 
me  nearly  as  poor  as  when  I  left  the  United  States. 

I  suppose  Eliza  has  informed  you  of  my  present 
situation  as  manager  of  one  of  the  districts  of  mines 
worked  by  the  Bolanos  Company.  I  was  induced  to 
accept  this  situation  about  three  years  ago,  and  have 
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since  had  abundant  reason  to  regret  having  done  so.  I 
find  that  the  emoluments  are  not  so  great  as  the  profits 
I  was  making  by  private  business.  The  situation  is  of 
great  care  and  responsibility  and  I  have  moreover  lost 
my  independence  and  am  subject  to  the  whims  and 
caprices  of  Italians  and  Germans  who  are  preferred  by 
the  Directors  of  an  English  company  to  their  own 
countrymen  for  the  chief  places  of  trust,  as  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  this  country.  I  see  no  way  of  bettering  my 
condition  in  the  Company’s  service,  but  must  look 
round  for  some  more  profitable  occupation.  Without 
indeed  they  should  honour  me  with  the  place  of  chief 
commissioner  which  is  an  utter  impossibility  —  as  my 
few  merits  are  not  known  and  I  have  no  friends  at  court. 

I  feel  much  obliged  by  the  interest  you  have  taken 
in  my  nephews  and  nieces  —  Morris  I  think  is  a 
promising  boy  and  his  proper  education  is  a  matter  of 
importance  as  he  is  the  only  male,  on  whom  his  sisters 
and  cousins  may  some  day  have  to  depend  for  support. 
I  preferred  the  profession  of  civil  engineer,  as  one  in 
which  a  man,  if  he  have  talent,  may  hope  to  get  forward 
by  his  own  exertions  —  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in 
the  prosecution  of  his  studies  is  so  general  that  it  may 
be  available  under  almost  all  circumstances  and  in  any 
country. 

I  am  glad  to  learn  that  my  cousin  George  stands  so 
high  in  the  same  profession  and  wish  him  every  success. 
His  friendship  and  advice  may  be  invaluable  to  Morris 
when  he  shall  have  completed  his  studies  and  thinks  of 
entering  on  the  practical  part  of  his  profession. 
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It  would  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear  again 
from  you  or,  if  you  should  have  little  leisure,  perhaps 
one  of  my  cousins  might  be  induced  to  write  me  a  little 
family  history,  that  I  may  know  what  my  relations  are 
doing.  I  received  a  letter,  many  years  since,  from  John, 
which  contained  almost  the  last  news  from  or  of  the 
family. 

I  beg  you  will  give  my  best  love  to  my  dear  aunt 
and  all  my  cousins 

and  believe  me, 

My  dear  Uncle, 

Your  most  affectionate  nephew, 

B.  Birkbeck. 

There  were  no  Birkbecks  in  Wanborough  when  that 
letter  was  written,  even  if  the  settlement  itself  had  not 
yet  completely  disintegrated.  The  brothers,  Bradford 
and  Charles,  had  finally  transferred  their  interests  to 
Mexico.  And  in  Mexico  they  had  been  joined  by 
Prudence  Hanks1  who  had  thus  achieved  her  wish.  It 
was  not  easy  to  keep  Prudence,  who  had  cut  such  a 
dash  at  the  ball  in  her  striped  gauze  dress,  away  from 
anything  she  wanted  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
said  that  the  Pells,  or  at  the  least  Elizabeth  Pell  and 
her  children,  had  betaken  themselves  to  England.2 

In  Albion  the  Flowers  maintained  their  footing  for 
some  time.  The  fine  brick  house  built  for  the  father, 
where  he  lived  in  lavish  style  and  entertained  freely, 
was  much  talked  of.  It  had  been  George  Flower’s 

1  Early  Western  Travels,  X.  Hulme' s  Journal ,  p.  48  note.  2  ibid. 
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boast  that  where  he  built  of  brick  his  former  friend 
Birkbeck  had  built  of  wood.  George,  his  son  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  settlement  become  a  prosperous  and 
beautiful  town.  Nevertheless  the  prosperity  did  not 
extend  to  himself.  By  the  eighteen-forties  his  fortunes 
were  sinking.  The  murder  of  his  own  son  had  left  its 
mark  upon  him.  He  became  involved  in  money 
difficulties.  By  1849  these  were  sufficiently  serious  to 
induce  him  to  quit  Albion  and  to  move  into  New 
Harmony.  Despite  its  dissensions,  so  often  violent, 
that  settlement  still  showed  a  vigorous  life.  It  received 
George  Flower,  almost  as  a  refugee,  as  it  had  already 
received  Richard  Birkbeck.  And  thither,  not  to 
Wanborough,  had  been  brought  the  body  of  Morris 
Birkbeck. 

Lastly,  the  tale  of  Birkbeck’s  friend,  Edward  Coles, 
ended  in  disillusionment  and  disappointment.  The  pro¬ 
slavery  party  were  strong  and  ruthless.  Coles  found 
himself  hampered  on  every  side,  and  when  he  was 
finally  disappointed  in  his  ambition  to  be  nominated  as 
a  candidate  for  Congress  he  quitted  Illinois  for  Phila¬ 
delphia,  where  he  spent  his  remaining  years. 

It  is  easy  to  write  down  the  story  of  Wanborough  as 
a  failure.  Financially  it  probably  was  so  in  the  long  run. 
It  was  not  destined  to  take  its  place  as  a  town  in  the 
State  of  Illinois.  Yet  it  played  its  own  part  at  the 
moment  when  a  state  was  being  evolved  out  of  the 
territory;  when  from  the  windows  of  the  house  that 
Birkbeck  had  built,  backed  by  the  woods  in  which 
roamed  wolves,  bears  and  panthers,  the  family  could 
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look  forth  over  the  property  which,  like  the  house,  had 
risen  at  their  command  out  of  the  prairie,  rolling 
beyond.  It  is  difficult  not  to  believe  that  the  spirit  and 
inspiration  which  had  sent  them  forth  from  the  manor 
farm  in  Surrey,  and  had  survived  so  many  vicissitudes, 
did  not  continue  to  survive  even  when  seemingly  lost 
amid  the  other  forces  that  built  up  Illinois. 
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